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UP TO PAT~— Sen. Harrison's Finance Committee has the job 

revising H. R. 9682 —the House tax bill. He's business minded. 


@ Pete’s hands are rough and callous— may be accuracy of size in shapes—or gauge in sheets 


covered with oil. You wouldn’t want him —or threads on bolts—or surface on enameling iron 
to make the little spindle for your watch. —or finish on stainless steel—or hardness or strength 
But don’t let those hands deceive you. in alloys. 
Pete sets up his centerless grinder and when that 24 Where you need accuracy in steel, remember this 
foot shaft comes off the machine it is 3 inches in fact. Republic has spent millions of dollars in new 
diameter with not more than one-half of one one- equipment—to bring to you new steels more accurate 
thousandth of an inch variation in diameter over its by every standard—and to save you money, time 
entire length—just one-tenth the thickness of the paper and worry. : 
on which this is printed. Let a representative tell you how Republic's di- A 
Accuracy is a habit in Republic plants—and ac- versified line of steels and steel products will meet 
curacy in the steels you buy can save you money. It your needs. Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, O. , 
Vil 
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@ Produces a complete line of standard 
headed and threaded items in all sizes, 


us 
. 

analyses and finishes as well as many special 

items. © Developed a new heat-treated casing 
that increased safety in deep well drilling. th 
m 
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TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY— STEEL AND TUBES, INC.—UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 
BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION-—NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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Rubber—like sugar—catches more flies 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


OU remember the old saying— 

“Sugar catches more flies than 
vinegar.” Catching flies is the job of 
Tanglefoot Company, makers of fly 
paper, so when they heard that a for- 
eign product caught more flies than 
their own, they investigated and found 
the reason—rubber was part of the 
sticky material. But the method of 
using the rubber was a carefully 
guarded foreign secret. 


Tanglefoot came to Goodrich with 
the problem. A Goodrich technical 
Min went to work, developed a for- 
mula equal in every way to the foreign 
product, and then even helped Tangle- 


foot find the machinery needed for 
mixing the new ingredients. 

With the Goodrich formula, the new 
Tanglefoot paper actually catches more 
flies, does not dry out, and ages so much 
more slowly that it lasts several times 
longer than any material used before. 
As a natural result, sales mounted. 


Remember this, next time you buy 
anything made of rubber. Goodrich 
research is continuous. Applied <o 
new problems it has developed tanks 
which hold even the most violent acids, 
rubber compounds so resistant to abra- 
sion that they outwear steel 10 to 1, 
rubber colors and forms so attractive 


that they add new sales appeals to 
countless products. This same con- 
tinuous research is also applied to 
standard products, with the result that 
Goodrich belting, hose and packing last 
far longer than uved to be thought pos- 
sible, and stand abuse and heats that 
would have ruined rubber a few years 
ago. Next time you buy mechanical 
rubber goods specify Goodrich, and 
save money. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Mechanical Rubber Goods Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 
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A FLY SWATTER 
MADE ALGERIA 
FRENCH ....* 


* In 1827, when the hot-headed Dey of Algiers 
struck the French consul across the face with @ 
fly swatter, it gave France the pretext to make 
war on him, Algeria was finally conquered 
and is nowa part of France's colonial empire. 


a tittle thing eee 
BUT IT MADE A Bl DIFFERENCE 


a small part of a ma- 
chine, yet a good clutch makes a 


big difference in its performance. It is 
no mere coincidence that Twin Disc 
Clutch equipped machinery is simpler 
in design and operation...is more 
quickly and easily controlled ...turns 
out more work ...needs less repair... 
and lasts longer. @ The designers and 
manufacturers of machines value the 
Twin Dise Clutches most for their 
better design — but it is the unfailing 
reliability of Twin Dise Clutches and 
Power Take-Off Units on the job that 
the users appreciate. Write for booklet. 
Twin Disc Clutch Company, Racine, Wis. 


Twin Dise Power Take- 

are desianed and 

built to unfailingly with- 

stand the unusually severe shock loads 
encountered in oil field pumpina. 
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NEW BUSINESS 


Every high school student may soon be 
a potential automobile owner in Berke- 
ley, Calif., where business is cooperat- 
ing with the American Automobile 
Association and the city’s Board of 
Education in providing students with 
lessons in motor car operation as part 
of the regular school curriculum. 
Western Casualty Co. is providing in- 
surance coverage to protect the board; 
Berkeley Traffic Safety Commission is 
supplying the instructors; automobile 
dealers are furnishing dual-control cars 
to help open a new market. 


In Middlesex County, N. J., where 
they are beginning to sell the region’s 
industrial advantages, under the co- 
ordination of T. A. Haish, industrial 
commissioner, Middlesex County Rec- 
ord Bldg., New Brunswick, N. J. (BW 
—Feb5'38,p3), they have negotiated a 
lease with Charles Hellmuth Printing 
Ink Corp., which will occupy 20,000 
sq.ft. of space in the plant of Michelin 
Tire Co., Milltown. Hellmuth, which 
will continue operation of its main 
plant in New York, expects to get into 
production at Milltown about June 1. 


A special committee of Transportation 
Association of America, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago, is devoting its energies 
to the establishment of a sound na- 
tional transportation policy. As an 
important step in its work, it is dis- 
tributing a questionnaire calculated to 
round up views on desirable revisions 
in transportation legislation, new legis- 
lation deemed necessary, rates, com- 
petition, and the desirability of con- 
solidating rail, road, air and water. 


In the neighborhood of the Niagara 
frontier, business must be stirring from 
its winter slumbers: General Plastics, 
Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y., is se- 
curing new financing to erect a $500,- 
000 building wherein it will manufac- 
ture synthetic phenol for its Durez 
molding compounds; Buffalo Scale Co., 
Buffalo, is acquiring additional floor 
space and improving plant facilities for 
the production of several new types of 
precision industrial scales, yet to be 
announced; the companies of Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., 15 Broad St., 
New York, are expecting to construct 
800 miles of new rural electric distribu- 
tion lines this year. When added to the 
rural lines already operated by them, 
the new Niagara Hudson mileage will 
complete about 93% of the lines ulti- 
mately required to serve their territory. 


Week after next, important exhibitions 
overlap on dates: Western Metal Con- 
gress, American Society for Metals, 
Pan-American Auditorium, Los An- 


geles, Mar. 21-25; Exhibition of 

ern Trends in Printing and Equip» ent, 
New York Employing Printers A... «jg. 
tion, Hotel Astor, New York, \ar. 
21-23; 8th Packaging Expo 
American Management Asso 
Palmer House, Chicago, Mar. 22-» 


Meanwhile, the first of a seri-s of 
American Industrial Expositions © ich 
will be held in cooperation with va-:ious 
department stores around the eo) try, 
opened this week at Blooming: 
Lexington Ave. at 59th St., New York. 
Object of 90 cooperating man \fac- 
turers, several trade associations, and 
the Made In America Club of 650 
manufacturers and numerous  con- 
sumers, is to make more work for 
Americans by stimulating appreciation 
for American products. 


This month, “Strathmore Highway 
Bond” paper for stationery is dropping 
its middle name and becoming s: simply 
“Strathmore Bond,” easier to say, 
easier to remember. Strathmore Paper 
Co., West Springfield, Mass., will 
launch forthwith an extensive promo- 
tion campaign to spread news of the 
new name and to assure buyers that 
the change is in name only, not in 
paper. Abbott Kimball Co., Inc., New 
York, is the advertising agency. 


Developments are coming fast in the 
business movie field: (1) Caravel Dis- 
tributing Corp., 730 Fifth Ave., New 

York, is beginning the neighborhood 
theatre distribution of “Boy Meets 
Dog,” reputedly the first cartoon busi- 
ness film in full Technicolor. Directed 
by the creator of “Oswald the Rab)it,” 
the sequence brings in Ipana toothpaste 
subtly for Bristol-Myers Co., its manu- 
facturer, and Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., its 
advertising agency. (2) Jam Handy 


‘Picture Service, 230 Park Ave., New 


York, is revamping the business film, 
“Selling America,” which it produced 
in cooperation with Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Corp., so that it can 
be used by other firms in their sales 
meetings. The story of how Ben 
Franklin’s selling dogmas answer mod- 
ern selling problems is unchanged, ex- 
cept that he is now going to tell how to 
sell Singer Sewing Machines, Sinc!a’ 
Oil Products, and Weco Products lik 
Dr. West’s Toothbrushes. 


BUSINESS WEEK (with which is combi ned 
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W/AsHINGTON 


BULLETIN 


WASHINGTON (Business Week 
Bureau) —Realization that a tax 
could not be devised to hit Henry 
Ford and several other New Deal 
targets without hitting too many of 
~gur own” spells the certain defeat 
of the Administration’s pet scheme 
of supertaxing closely held corpo- 
rations. No such provision will be 
in the law when enacted. It had 
been expected for weeks that the 
Senate would kill this measure, but 
it was a surprise when the House, 
on a tentative vote, showed suffi- 
cient independence to knock it out. 


Letting George Do It 


Certainty that the Senate will so 
modify the tax on undistributed earn- 
ngs that only a face-saving remnant 
will be left is amply reflected in this 
week's House vote. Barely one-fourth 
f the House membership voted on a 
motion to kill this tax altogether—111 
it of 485. The vote was 78 to 38— 
cnfall because members of the House 
knew it was a sham battle, did not 
other to rush in to be counted, did 
not even force a rollcall. They know 
the real substitute provision will be 
written in the Senate. 


Trouble on Main: Street 

The determination of Congress—Sen- 
ate as well as House—to override the 
President on publicity for salaries less 
than $75,000 can be explained in terms 
f small-town corporation salaries, for 
irritation produced by the provision has 
not been confined to New York, Phila- 
phia, Chicago, Detroit, and other dens 
of economic royalists. It has hit friends 
of the legislators—and campaign fund 
contributors—back home. This is much 
more important than the piously ex- 
pressed reason for stopping publicity: 
e., that it provided a directory for 
blackmailers, kidnappers, and a variety 
f solicitors. 


ICC Paves the Way 


More impetus to business is expected 
to come from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s refusal to slap on a 
orizontal rate increase than from the 
mereased revenues that the railroads 
vill derive from the selective rate 
vhedule prescribed. The commission's 
lecision is regarded as a “half-way 
measure” deliberately adopted to bring 
next week's railroad policy discussions 
at the White House to the point of 
action without delay. The object is to 
develop measures sufficiently drastic to 
foree overhauling of railroad finances 
aml operations. Nothing immediate 


will result, but legislation will be 
whipped into shape for enactment next 
year. 


Folklore of Arnold 


New Dealers say that the bark of Prof. 
Arnold of Yale is worse than his bite. 
Senators who will oppose his nomina- 


Pror. ARNOLD 
Symbol of Government. 


tion as Assistant Attorney General say 
that he’s written too much for his own 
good (“Symbols of Government” and 
“Folklore of Capitalism”) but nobody 
ventures to predict that he will not be 
confirmed. His appointment will stir 
up more friction on anti-trust policy. 
Arnold believes that the anti-trust laws 
must be thoroughly overhauled but 
like his predecessor Bob Jackson he 
clashes with Sen. Borah, the great anti- 
monopolist, whose crusade he describes 
as “entirely futile but enormously pic- 
turesque.” Arnold will carry the brunt 
of the Administration’s efforts to get a 
new law next year, but Congress is 
likely to take the job out of his hands 
if action seems to be called for by the 
New Deal’s showing in the November 
elections. 
The Whitney Affair 

Failure of the bond brokerage firm of 
Richard Whitney & Co. has reform 
value. Whenever Congressmen or the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
want stock markets to increase their 
vigilance over members, they can point 
to the Whitney affair and say: “See.” 
No other stock exchange firm could 
provide such fine political capital, for 
Whitney was president of the New 


York Stock Exchange for five years 
and was one of the old-guard oppo- 
nents of SEC rule and reform. Ironical, 
that Whitney, who opposed reform, 
should now help it. One result may be 
an SEC regulation covering broker cus- 
todianship of securities. Incidentally, 
President Roosevelt and SEC Chair- 
man Douglas took an automobile ride 
together, the day after the affair 


Around Wage-Hour Impasse 


Enactment of a wage-hour law this 
session must still be reckoned as a 
distinct possibility with practical as- 
surance that a 30¢ minimum wage and 
a 44-hour maximum week at the start 
will break the deadlock in the House 
Rules Committee. This has the ear- 
marks of a compromise that a majority 
of Congressmen would rather vote for 
than against. The Administration 
would be satisfied to take a limp bill 
from the House in the hopes of add- 
ing starch from the stiff bill passed by 
Senate ast session. Such strategy has 
little chance as the Senate will desert 
its own bill as soon as it gets a chance. 


Disregarding the Schism 


“Are your feet on the ground?” a 
friendly Congressman asked a minor 
TVA executive, while the Senate squab- 
bled over whether investigation should 
be, made by the “friendly” Federal 
Trade Commission or by a Congres- 
sional committee. “Square on the 
earth,” retorted the underling whose 
bosses are at odds. “I am working for 
TVA, but not for T or for V or for A.” 


Question: What's Prudent? 


Wendell L. Willkie’s proposal to sell 
out private utility holdings to TVA 
finds Lilienthal eager to take him up, 
starting at the Roosevelt idea of “pru- 
dent investment.” The chief complica- 
tion from the Norris-Rankin standpoint 
is the unexpected contention of J. D. 
Ross, boss of Bonneville and successful 
manager of Seattle municipal plant, 
that items like gross and net income, 
and present physical value should be 
considered in fixing a price, as well as 
original value and depreciation. 


Whipping Reorganization 
Snipping away here and biting off 
there, opponents of government reor- 
ganization are gradually getting the 
President’s No. 1 objective for the re- 
mainder of the present session in di- 
gestible shape. They know they haven't 
the votes to beat the bill outright, so 
they are concentrating on crippling 
amendments. Help will continue to be 
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furnished by the Comptroller-General’s pleased with the promise of ~ »>.., 
Y E office, which, despite its lack of an of- Court review, for only such ¢ .»).», 
HOW T0 SA ficial head, is fighting manfully for exoneration can free it from t! hens 
life. It will have more sensational of private suits for triple nap 
Hundreds of Dollars charges like its latest revelation that te 
ON BUILDINGS TVA spent nearly $5,000,000 illegally. Taxing State Income: 
ais - Whittling Down 7-TVA Plan An attempt to impose the fed. a} jp. 
<1 Behind the scenes, the House Rivers come tax on state government Jari 
—_* and Harbors Committee is having a and on state and local bond © pon; 
, tough time trying to write a compro- will be pushed by Sen. La } let; 
mise bill to give Roosevelt his regional with considerable support ar w;t) 
conservation authorities. The 7-TVA more than a chance that Congr. -< yy, 
idea has long since gone by the board, be tempted to try the plan. ‘I --asy, 
but even this victory has not mollified opinion is that a Constitutiona! «meni. 
the opposition, which sees even a mild ment is the only way to accom), <) the 
Kern YOU SAVE WEEKS 3 power of review for the federal govern- objective and that, if propose: woy\; 
GETTING EACH BUILDING UP! ment on community or regional proj- be beaten by more than a ¢ ind of 
ects as an unnecessary interference with the states, making ratification impos. 

You, too, can save 30% to 60% with these famous | local self-government. sible. _ La oe is taking a long 
Ready-Made Butler Steel Buildin - step. i weds ; 
tion immediate savings on Food and Drug Bill—Again to last ‘ 
Carefully stripped of all references to capital. La Follette’s proposal {ollows 
ordinary labor—saving weeks of time! Maintenance | the regulation of false advertising, Sen. the Supreme Court decisions up) \olding 
costs are cut to the bone! Salvage value is practi- | Copeland’s battered food and drug bill taxes on contractors doing government 
cally 100%! at last saw light of day in the House work, lessors of publicly-owned oj 
acuminate Commerce committee this week. Chair- lands, and on honorariums pai state. 

man Lea has kept it very carefully appointed officials from private purses, 
pigeon-holed while his own bill giving a : 
| UTLE the Federal Trade Commission author- Toward Division of Authority 
Q R ity over the advertising of foods and In drafting the Glass-McAdoo }il! to 
. drugs progressed through the house, freeze the growth of bank holding com. 

READY-MADE STEEL BUILDINGS through a conference committee, and panies, the Federal Deposit Insurance 

up to a certain (though still delayed) Corp. is forcing to an issue the pres 

a omen approval by the Senate and the Presi- ent division of supervisory powers 

KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. dent. Aside from the deletion of the among the Federal Reserve, the ‘Treas. 

advertising provisions, the House ver- ury, and the FDIC. The bill authorizes 
sion of the bill is significant in that it the FDIC to examine any and al 
retains the Bailey amendments restrict- banks and to require reports on variow 

ing the multiple seizure of goods in aspects of banking operations 
misbranding charges and it includes is not now empowered to get. The 
new provisions governing the use of un- President will strive to achieve har. 
, —— tried drugs such as sulfanilamide. mony in Administration policy by the 
time Sen. Glass returns from a short 

REPAIR CONCRETE Goodyear Case Goes On Mediterranean cruise. 
When the Federal Trade Commission 
TO A FEATHER EDGE! says “stop,” it doesn’t simply mean Stream Pollution Stymied 

“quit for the time being.” To be sure Resistance to any extension of federal 

one resurtacer that maybe yee pe that such interpretation is placed on its power is responsible for continued in- 

to make a smooth, solid, permanent patch, orders, FTC appealed the decision of action on legislation for control of 

> Sia. . ay, plant effi- the Circuit Court which dismissed its stream pollution, in this case the objec- 

sepating hale, rats and crocs in concrete order prohibiting Goodyear from sell- tion is even stronger, for the “teeth 

floors. Stands up under the heaviest floor ing tires to Sears at a “discriminatory”’ _in the bill which has been held in 

~ discount. The court said the case was House-Senate conference committee 

— tight yy ABT moot because the contract, which the would permit federal authority to or- 

edge . . . leaves Se commission said violated the Clayton der municipal improvements without 

filled with ditt. Pro- act, had been voluntarily surrendered regard to local public sentiment of ps 

Sonnden ote velapd when that law was amended by the financial conditions. ag 

wearing sertace.. Dries Robinson-Patman law. This week the Fight Over Air Control ie 

or ever an entire aren Supreme Court consented to review a 

be - = the case, evidently feeling that there The President is still playing politics bt 

per square foot. was room for the FTC argument that with air transport, using every lever to on 

ae = WEAR ts if its Goodyear order weren't upheld, get further centralization of authority n 
made with other offenders might elude cease-and- in the White House. Roosevelt has 

Cotiees. desist orders by temporarily abandon- ignored the McCarran bill to set up Ps 

veneecesseeesee,MHAKE THIS TEST! ing forbidden practices, during appeal an independent authority, favors the of 
FLEXROCK COMPANY of the order, and then resorting to Lea bill that would set up a board 
N. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. them later. The commission also hopes under his “general direction.” The 
Please gerd Information + + details | to get the definition of cost—so pains- President claims support of a majority 

takingly developed in this celebrated of the industry, but many operators 

— case—established in law as a prece- seeking an escape from political inter- 

Clty...... dent for Robinson-Patman actions. ference, favor regulation by the Inter 

ONfident of victory, Goodyear is siate Commerce Commission. 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


" WEEKLY INDEX | | 
Latest Week . *57.3 
Preceding Week t56.9 


Month Ago 61.9 


60 Year Ago 80.1 


Average 1933-37 65.3 


JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


Average 


PRODUCTION Week Week Ago Ago 1933-37 
Steel Inget Operation (% of capacity)... 29.9 29.3 30.7 87.3 50.8 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands)...... $5,507 $5,524 $8,570 $9,703 $5,416 

Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec., 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) $9,420 48,252 $9,336 $8,543 $5,256 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... 1,112 1,083 1,270 1,897 1,478 


TRADE 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 91 89 92 124 104 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).......... 59 58 57 78 64 
* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). ... $4,387 $3,207 $3,831 $5,272 $3,827 
* Money in Circulati (Wednesday series, millions). ...... $6,343 $6,324 $6,323 $6,407 $5,897 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...... honcesnee eeeseeeses e $.96 $.99 $1.01 $1.38 $.95 

Cotton (middling, New York, 9.16¢ 9.24¢ 8.67¢ 14.13¢ 11.32¢ 

Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, tom)... $38.84 $38.84 $38.94 $39.47 $32.94 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.).....0 10.000¢ 10.000¢ 10.000¢ 15.625¢ 9.375¢ | 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931 =100)...........s005 


FINANCE 


Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds)...........+++++++ cece 6.12% 5.93% 5.90% 4.24% 5.01% 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average).......+-- 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 95% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......- 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 78% 1.00°% | 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number). 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).......---+++- 2,563 2,591 2,594 2,457 2,577 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)........-+-.-««ee55 1,390 1,410 1,390 1,310 1,594 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..........-+--++++++ 21,231 21,167 21,234 22,718 19,962 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks}.........--- 4,357 4,378 4,394 # x 
Security Loans, reporting member banks?...... 1,385 1,345 1,379 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 9,296 9,297 9,306 10,275 ¢ 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks..............0e0eseeeeeeee 3,002 2,974 2,947 3,322 8 


*Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended March 5. ¢ Revised. {New Series. § Not Available. 


These monthly averages 

are merely simple aver- 120 
ages of each month's MONTHLY AVERAGES 
weekly figures of Busi- ) 


ness Week's index of =100 


business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at the 
top of the page. They 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
of business since 1929. 


The Weekly Index of Busi- 
ness Activity is covered by 
the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week 
and may not be reproduced 
without special permission. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
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Jess tan a Penny for her Thoughts 


@ Business houses using Car- 
rier Air Conditioning know that 
this woman's thoughts turned 
favorably to their store and to 
the store’s wares after they had 
installed Carrier Air Condition- 
ing. They learned it by knowing 
every red and black penny on 
their books. The cost? Less than 
@ penny per customer. 


Do you run a department 
store? A hotel? A small store? 
Learn how Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning pays foritself... regard- 
less of the size of your business. 


e WHAT DEPARTMENT 
STORES KNOW. Filene’s, 
Boston, and J.L. Hudson, Detroit, 
found Carrier Air Conditioned 
departments showed such de- 


Profitable ? One Carrier System 


led to Skillern’s, chain 


cided sales increases that both 
of these great firms Carrier Air 
Conditioned their entire stores. 


e WHAT HOTELS KNOW. The 
little Merced Hotel in California 
rented cots in the hall at a pre- 
mium because of its Carrier 
Air Conditioning. The Hotel 
Carlton in Washington estab- 
lished waiting lists to meet the 
demand for rooms with cool, 


says clerk in J. L. Hudson, Detroit. _ 


fresh, quiet comfort provided 
by Carrier Air Conditioning. 


e WHAT SMALL STORES 
ENOW. Judd and Parsons, busy 
corner druggists in Buffalo, 
know that within the year after 
installing Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning, 8,000 more people per 
month came into their store. 
That the average purchase in- 
creased by 30%. 


“Soilage Cut 75%" says Mgr. 
Chevalier, Lane Bryant, Phila 


Call in your local Carrier 
trained man. Let him offer you 
the knowledge and experience 
Carrier has gained through 36 
years devoted exclusively to air 
conditioning. He will give you 
proof positive that Carrier Air 
Conditioning pays a profit. But 
act now! Be ready for the first 
warm day. Sendthecoupon now. 


* * * 


CARRIER CORPORATION 
Syracuse, N.Y., Desk 363 

Without obligation, send me com- 
plete information on Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning for my [_) store; (_) office; 
factory; home. 


Name_ 
Address 


16 “Sell-outs” 
Newsreel Theatre, Newark, N. } 
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gUSINESS and the markets had 
» contend at mid-week with two 
pieces of mews whose significance 
‘ould not be fully appraised at 
once, but which distinctly damp- 
ened current ow The failure 
of a New York brokerage house, 
fortunately a rare event, would be 
bad news at any time, and in this 
-gse it threatened to be much worse 
than usual. The bright side is that 
only one firm appeared to be in- 
volved. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission rate decision awarded 
an increase below what had been 
expected, and preliminary calcula- 
tions put the net benefit to the 
railroads at somewhere between 40 
and 50% of what they had asked 
in their original application. Super- 
imposed on stock and commodity 
markets which had been drifting 
downward for two weeks, the net 
efect of the two developments, 
taken together, seemed hardly 
likely to be favorable. 


Steel Production Sustained 


Production indexes, meanwhile, have 
held their ground or taken a favorable 
turn. Steel activity as a percent of 
apacity remains this week in the 29- 
31% range it has held for the past six 
weeks, rising in fact from the bottom 
to the middle of this range. Automo- 
bile schedules have been lifted in cer- 
tain instances, and, although last 
veek’s output was below that of the 
week before, in spite of the holiday 
contained in the latter, a rise of some- 
thing like 10% is expected in the cur- 
rent period. No pronounced change was 
shown in two other major indexes 
representative of general business ac- 
tivity last week—electric power output 
and carloadings. 


Effects of Rail Decision 


The full significance of the ICC deci- 
sion was not clear at once. In spite of 
general disappointment at the moderate 
rate increase granted, it is the private 
opinion of some railroad officials that 
anything more than a 10% advance 
would have tended to divert traffic. 


Purchases by Railroads 


Another angle is the possible effect of 
the decision on buying of steel. It is 
fundamental to a consideration of this 
point that in many instances the pur- 
chase of new equipment would be a 
cost-saving operation. In view of the 
decline in traffic, it is doubtful whether 
significant purchases of rolling stock 
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are to be expected in any case. More 
likely, anything of the kind will have 
to await the outcome of the Presi- 
dent’s forthcoming conference on the 
railroad problem, whereas larger pur- 
chases of rail and track materials need 
not wait. In any event, one of the 
uncertainties delaying railroad buying 
is now out of the way. There remain 
to clear up: the Administration’s at- 
titude to receiverships and to the whole 
rail problem, the price of steel, and 
the course of spring traffic. 


Leading Steel Buyers 


This week Iron Age made public its 
annual survey of the distribution of 
finished steel among consuming indus- 
tries, showing a striking change in the 
order of steel buyers during 1937. For 
the sixth year the automobile industry 
was in the lead, taking 17% of the 
total. Railroads took 12%. The change 
occurred in third place, now occupied 
by the container industry, with 10%, 
while building, at one time easily the 
largest consumer, dropped for the first 
time to the fourth rank, with 8%.°* 


Outlook for Building 


Evidently a recovery in building is 
essential to the recovery of the steel 
industry. During the first two months 
of 1938, construction contracts 
awarded, as reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Corp., amounted to $315,000,- 
000, or 27°% below the $431,000,000 of 
a year previous, and well under half 
the $785,000,000 average for the period 
of the building boom, 1925-29. Break- 
ing down the total, public works and 
utilities have actually increased over 
1937, while, at the other extreme, resi- 
dential building is down by fully 46%. 
In a few weeks it will be possible to 
make something better than a mere 
guess as to the outlook for the govern- 
ment’s housing program and for the 
spring building in general. 


Selling Used Cars 


The largest consumer of all, automo- 
biles, has shown an even sharper de- 
cline from 1937, but in this case 1937 
was close to the all-time peak. In Jan- 
uary and February automobile produc- 
tion was 433,000, as compared to 783,- 
000 in the same period of 1937, a de- 
cline of 45%. At the time of writing, 
preliminary reports predicted some suc- 
cess in the National Used Car Ex- 
change Week drive, but, again, the 
outlook cannot clear up before spring is 
well advanced. If, as is quite likely, 
March shows an output of 300,000 cars, 


the improvement will be nearly three 
times the normal expectancy as esti- 
mated in recent years by the Federal 


Reserve Board. 


Steel and Auto Prices 


The forecast of an eventual cut in 
steel and automobile prices, which has 
not been fulfilled to date, still stands. 
In the present unsettled condition of 
business and business confidence, the 
steel companies feel that a cut would 
not stimulate buying. When the up- 
turn seems to be at hand, and a reduc- 
tion can be made that promises to be 
more than pouring water into a bot- 
tomless well, it will probably be made. 
A cut in automobile prices is likely to 
follow almost automatically. 


Pay Less for Tires 


In another field the equivalent of a 
partial price cut has been made. The 
tire companies have notified their 
branch managers to increase the dis- 
count to commercial accounts from 134 
to 20%. This step is in line with Sec. 
Morgenthau’s suggestion that the 
public should receive the same benefit 
as the Treasury, which, after throwing 
out identical bids on an order last fall, 
received revised and much lower bids 
on a later order in February (BW— 
Feb12°38 p26). 


F. D. R.’s Strategic Retreat 


Last week-end business had to digest 
President Roosevelt's press conference 
declaration that the aims of the New 
Deal remained unchanged. To inter- 
pret this as the end of a breathing- 
spell, after only a few breaths had been 
drawn, would be far-fetched. Allowance 
should always be made for political 
necessities. It is not aims, but methods, 
on which business and the Administra- 
tion have been at loggerheads. Wash- 
ington appears to be in a period of 
transition; factions in the government 
are bitterly fighting any “retreat,” but 
a strategic retreat on some fronts, cov- 
ered by rallying-cries to supporters, is 
not unlikely. This should remain 
broadly true even if there is a renewal 
of investigation or oratory as a result 
of the brokerage failure or if the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority internal feud 
results favorably to the radical group. 


Improvement This Month 


Our forecast for the spring, which is 
now’ at hand, remains the same—a 
pick-up in business activity starting 
this month and carrying further in 
April and May. 
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The mortise and tenon joint locked timbers so firmly that they held for hundreds of years. But modern 


methods and materials have so completely changed construction that mortise and tenon are thought of today, 


are still continually taking place, but few managements have the time or facilities to keep informed 


methods in construction. The firm is a partnership established 


more than 40 years. Its organization includes individuals of 


widely varied experience, whose composite advice and service Shifts 
are available to clients. Arrangements to have a representative 


6 renten div of SANDERSON & PORTER call to discuss your problems may water 


services in connection with: 


be made, without obligation, through any of the firm’s offices. to $3 
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conference may demand 


WHEN the Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission this week granted only 45° of 
the freight rate boost the railroads 
wanted, it came nowhere near solving 
the railroad problem; rather, the ICC 
made it incumbent upon the roads—if 
they are to stay in the black this year— 
to seek some salvation other than higher 
tariffs. 

Immediate opportunity is the Presi- 
dent’s railroad conference scheduled for 
the coming week. He hopes to com- 
pound a formula whereby the carriers 
will become financially self-sufficient 
despite the low level of current traffic. 
To that end, consolidation and coordi- 
nation of facilities will be suggested. 

Whether the railroads will be able to 
ome to an agreement on voluntary co- 
peration — something Commissioner 
Eastman has harped upon—is a question 
defying a pat answer. In effect, coordina- 
tion implies that money-making roads 
must help out weak roads. 

Ultimately, if no ready solution can be 
found, the President may ask Congress 
for legislation which will force the rail- 
roads to consolidate. As a threat, the 
President can hold over the head of rail- 
road conferees the persistent demand 
that all roads be combined into one sys- 
tem—with or without the unwanted ben- 
eft of government ownership or control. 


The Problem Is Declining Traffic 


At bottom, the railroad problem is 
not rates, but declining traffic. Ever 
ince 1929, the number of carloads of 
freight has been dropping _ steadily. 
Shifts in transportation methods explain 
this in part. The truck has become a 
igorous Competitor ; and because of rate 
litferentials, heavy commodities, which 
formerly moved by rail, have taken the 
water routes. Gross revenues fell more 
than 509%, from $6,279,000,000 in ’29 
t0 $3,095,000,000 in 1933. There has 
deen only a 35% recovery since. 

The railroads, at the beginning of Jast 
year, seemed out of danger. Traffic was 
well above 1936. Then, increased wages, 
higher costs of materials, and enlarged 
Social Security taxes (BW—Dec18'37, 
pl4) ate into earnings. Finally, towards 
tall, traffic began to drop precipitately. 
As carly as July, net operating income 
cut under the 1936 level, and it has been 
getting acceleratingly worse month by 


Railroad Salvation Up to F.D.R. 


Meager rate increase by Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion does not solve problem. 
consolidation, 


President in coming 


month in comparison with the preceding 
year. Decline in traffic caused the ICC 
commissioners to reiterate that higher 
tariffs alone would not save the roads. 

After three years of deficits, the class 
I roads squeaked into the black in 1935, 
and the following year really went to 
town with net, after fixed charges, of 
$165,000,000. That glory, however, was 
short-lived. In 1937, despite a fair gain 
in gross (to around $4,175,000,000), 
net fell to $90,000,000, and fixed 
charges were covered by the unimpres- 
sive margin of only 1.16 times. 

But now, carloadings are well below 
the corresponding period of 1937. In 
the first eight weeks, they were off 
1949, and in more recent weeks the 
discrepancy has been even greater. Al.- 
lowing for some more than seasonal im- 
provement in trafhc from current levels 
over the rest of the year, and allowing 
about $165,000,000 for +¢he boost in 


Wall Street Headline 


Underwood 4 Underwood 
Ricuarp WHITNEY 

F the ICC’s decision on freight rates 
was the most significant business story of 
the week, the mest dramatic was the failure 
of Richard Whitaey & Co., the Wall Street 
firm headed by the five-time president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, brother 
of a J. P. Morgan partner (see page 55 for 
details). Mr. Whitney assumed full per- 
sonal responsibility for the firm's collapse. 


freight rates, gross revenues for 1938 
hardly are likely to get much beyond 
$3,750,000,000. Reduced to net, that 
would produce a deficit in a range of 
$100,000,000-to-$ 150,000,000. 

The prospect is no happy augury for 
near-term buying of railroad equipment. 
Urgent requirements, such as rails and 
ties, will be purchased as a matter of 
course. But big replacement programs 
(involving freight cars and locomo- 
tives), often mentioned in poetic terms 
of a billion dollars or more, are highly 
improbable now that railroad men 
realize that they'll finish the year in the 
red—unless business and traffic takes 
an unexpected spurt. 

Interstate truckers, subject to the 
Motor Carrier Act, have also suffered 
from the recession, and now seem will- 
ing to adjust their rates upward on 
“short notice."’ That, at least, indicates 
that the truckers will not try to improve 
their competitive position by capitalizing 
on the higher rail freight rates. Water 
carriers, too, are expected to hoist tariffs. 


Unwelcome to Shippers 


All of this is not palatable to shippers. 
Generally, it means a markup in prices 
at a time when consumers are not rush- 
ing in to buy. Miscellaneous and manu- 
factured goods bear the brunt of the bur- 
den with a 10% boost. There's no 
change in bituminous coal rates; anthra- 
cite goes up 10¢ a ton—not enough to 
bother consumers seriously; most farm 
and livestock rates go up 5°. 

The ICC set July 31 as the latest date 
for instituting the rate changes. But rail- 
roads are expected to put in the new 
tariffs as soon as possible. They may do 
so on 10 days’ notice. In its haste to get 
the decision down, the ICC deferred 
action on the plea for a passenger coach 
fare rate of 24¢ a mile, as against the 
current tariff of 2¢. 

One effect of the rate decision will be 
to stimulate some buying—probably in 
consumers’ goods, such as packaged 
foods and drugs. These lines are not 
overstocked and the inventories will 
keep. But in lumber, zinc, cement, and 
other heavy materials, some anticipatory 
orders have already been filled; and 
most purchasing agents are not +: to 
become overenthusiastic until the busi- 
ness outlook improves. 

In the stock market, the announce- 
ment was greeted lackadaisically. Rail 
shares had amply discounted the limited 
boost and sold off slightly. The next 
fillip in rail stocks and medium-grade 
bonds—if any—will probably wait on 
either the President's conference or 
signs of a definite traffic pickup. 
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TVA: Its Brawls and Bargains 


Investigation is considered certain, in view of charges 
and counter-charges. Utility companies receive new 
offer to buy their properties. 


THE LONG-DRAWN-OUT BATTLE in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority's directorate 
this week lost all semblance of dignity, 
degenerating into something pretty close 
to a back-alley brawl. Now it’s a ques- 
tion of how far Congress will go in 
probing the bitter charges and counter- 
charges, how far President Roosevelt 
will go in attempting to reconstruct exec- 
utive personnel, how far TVA will go 
toward making peace with its privately 
owned electric competitors, and how far 
budding scandals will go toward per- 
manently smirching the country’s most 
ambitious power-and-planning 

This week's rapid-fire developments 
diverted attention from the one thing 
that is vitally important to business and 
securities holders—the forthcoming con- 
ferences for purchase of private power 
companies by TVA. Yet the blow-off 
resulting from irreconcilable _personal 
differences may ultimately prove the de- 
ciding factor in drafting a more tangible 
policy for the half-billion dollar Ten- 
nessee Valley program. 


Dispute Brought into Open 


The atmosphere is cleared at least to 
the extent that the controversy has been 
brought out into the open. The opinion 
of the Comptroller-General’s office that 
TVA has misspent some $5,000,000 
since the beginning of 1934 now is a 
matter of public record; allegations that 
two of TVA’s directors were parties to 
“deals” have been voiced aloud after 
months of whispering. 

As frequently pointed out by Business 
Week in the last year, the internal 


Wilson Dam, TVA’s first, and the leading figures in the fight over TVA’s power policy. 


schism in TVA was bound to wind up 
in some such ruckus as has occurred. In 
1936 Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, TVA 
chairman, threatened to resign if David 
E. Lilienthal were reappointed to the 
board. President Roosevelt calmed 
Chairman Morgan, reappointed Lilien- 
thal (BW—May23’36,p12). 


Division of Labor 


But the trouble didn’t start or end 
there. The three-man board was formed 
in 1933, and each member was given a 
definite job: Arthur Morgan was to 
build the dams to harness the Tennessee 
River; David Lilienthal was to whittle 
the electrical yard stick; Harcourt A. 
Morgan (no relation to the chairman) 
was to develop fertilizer production and 
improve land use. 

ork started with a bang. But when 
pressure eased off a bit, the directors 
discovered that each had established his 
own little department. It wasn’t a board 
of three but three separate organizations. 
So it has continued ever since. 

The fundamental incompatibility of 
temperaments soon became evident. 
Arthur Morgan is an engineer, a preci- 
sian, a man of such high principles as to 
warrant, at times, the term idealistic. 
Lilienthal is a lawyer, an opportunist, 
and a fighter less inclined to consider 
the justification of his acts than their 
legal defensibility. Harcourt Morgan is 
a local boy who has been shrewd enough 
to play his balance of power for all it 
has been worth for the benefit of his 
state and region. His interest is in agri- 
culture and nothing else. 
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The three-headed nature of 
ganization inspired antagonisn 
Morgan developed an_ increas; 
like for Lilienthal’s independ 
power plans and the rapidly de, 
squabble with the utilities. He 
the lid off, a little over a year ag 
he published his opinions on \ 
method of dealing with the pub 
ties should be, and got himself 
down by President Roosevelt 
Jan23’37,p13). 

Since that time, the chairman } 
more and more convinced that 
but a Congressional investigatio 
rectify things. He finally stop; 
tending board meetings, giving |! 
thal and Harcourt Morgan their 
He long considered resigning (.; 
Lilienthal-Morgan blast given the 
ress by President Roosevelt this week 
said he should have done before ‘iking 
his to the public). 
decided he could do more for 
considers TVA’s real objects if 
rected his battle from his official posi. 
tion. 

Inquiry Deemed Certain 

His intention to toss a major sandal 
into the lap of Congress came to the 
ears of the Lilienthal protagonists. Sen. 
Norris, chief utility Pater, and daddy 
of TVA, anticipated him by undertakin, 
to get the Federal Trade Commission 
investigate. Chairman Morgan's friend 
retaliated with the assertions 
Norris sought a whitewash and that th 
investigation should be independent 
They're still shouting at one another 
and a probe is certain. President Roose. 
velt’s entry as “judge” in the dispute 
won't ward it off. 

Congressional appetites have been 
whetted by Morgan's charges that the 
other two board members paid an cx 
orbitant price for phosphate lands 
bought from International Agricultural 


Underwood & Unde wood 
Left to right. inset, 
Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Harcourt A. Morgan, David E. Lilienthal, Sen. George W. Norris, and Wendell L. Willkie. 
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Tax Rebellion 


Debate on the revenue bill in the 
House took an unexpected turn this 


week. Instead of a rubber stamp at- 
tude, Congressmen stomped and 
speechitied and made things look bad 


| for the pet demands of the President. 
They rebelled particularly against 
the “third basket” tax which would 
impose a speciai 20% surtax on 
retained carnings of closely held 
corporations. The formula to deter- 
mine 2 “closely held corporation” 
is based on (a) number of persons 
in control and (b) percentage of 
| ownership. Here is the way it 
| would work: 


% of Stock 
Owned 
More than 50 
. More than 53 
More than 56 
....More than 59 
.. ..More than 62 
.. ..More than 65 
...»More than 68 
..More than 71 
.More than 74 
: ..More than 75 


No. of Persons 
in Control 


~ 


If one person and his blood rela- 
| tives (whole or half brothers and 
| sisters, spouse, ancestors, and lineal 
descendants) own more than 50% 
of the stock of a corporation, that 
| company is subject automatically to 
| the third basket levy. In other words, 
| if a family owns more than 50% of 
| a company’s stock, it is deemed to be 
an individual. But if “control” is 
distributed among more than one 
family, then the definition of an 
individual as a family does not ap- 
ply. Each individual owner then 
counts as one person. 

A first-basket tax applies to cor- 
porations with income of less than 
$25,000 (BW—Jan22'38,p17), and 
calls for no retained-earnings tax. 

A second-basket tax applies to 
corporations with incomes of more 
than $25,000 and includes a modi- 
fied undistributed-earnings tax (BW 
—Mar5'38,p13), but there is a spe- 
cial formula for corporations with 
incomes of only slightly more than 
$25,000. 

In an effort to make it easy for 
corporations to escape the rigors of 
the retained-earnings tax, even in 
its emasculated form, the House has 
devised what it called a “consent 
dividends credit.” Under this pro- 
vision, if stockholders consent to 
pay a tax on dividends, whether 
distributed directly or just permitted 
to accrue, corporations can claim 
a dividends-paid credit. That repre- 
sents a recognition of the difficulties 
which prevailed under the Revenue 
Act of 1936 in determining what 
was and what was not a taxable 
dividend —Dec! 1’37,p46). 

The bill as planned will provide 
definite relief from the undistributed 
earnings tax. Though it will not be 
retroactive to cover 1937, it will 
apply to taxes for years “beginning 
after Dec. 31, 1937.” 

Big surprise was the action of 
the House in voting down publicity 
on salaries of less than $75,000— 
despite the specific request of Mr. 
Roosevelt. The House suddenly 
seemed to feel that this was its bill 
and that there was no point in let- 
ung Senators get all the credit for 
making changes—especially in an 
election year. 


On the right is a 
typical page from the 
Johns-Manville report | 
to the company’s “job- 
holders.” With simple 
charts and straightfor- 


of every dollar that 
goes for wages 
salaries. other 
pages workers are told 
just what kind of a 
year the company en- 
joyed, why the com- 
pany needs money 
for expansion and re- 
search, and what the 
company plans for the 
future. It’s a_ thor- 
oughly humanized re- 
port to the workers. 


Jobholders’ Report 

Here is what happened to the $39,861,579 
| which we added to the value of the raw materials 
and products bought for resale after they reached 


| our plants.... 


ward copy, workers | 
are shown just what — Ee 
happened to the (23 $28,286 600 tip of end 
+4 
money the company 
e Our tance Federal and man 
raw materials. No un- ond 
due emphasis is put tele 
ment of new and 
centers on the 51 cents 


and 


Summing ap then, cach of the $39,861,579 we added to the value of the 
vow materia and products bought fer resale was divided In this way: 


> 


Corp. (BW —Feb5’38,p33), and the in- 
sinuation that they weren't opposing 
Sen. George Berry's claims for millions 
in damages for marble lands, flooded 
by TVA, in which he had a big interest. 
But Chairman Morgan thinks his real 
bombshell, revealed only vaguely, con- 
cerhs Lilienthal’s power dealings. 

Those dealings, though, may be his- 
tory before the probe starts. Yardstickler 
Lilienthal has already offered to buy 
Tennessee Public Service’s Knoxville 
properties (at something close to a re- 
ceivership price, and without taking over 
the street railway, which is a losing 
property). 

In the next few days he proposes to 
take up with Wendell L. Willkie, Com- 
monwealth and Southern chief, purchase 
of the latter’s Tennessee Electric Power, 
Alabama Power, and Mississippi Power 
companies. Willkie has offered to sell— 
but not at an upset price. He wants 
going value, and by going value he 
means the reasonable value of the prop- 
erties plus the investment in securing 
and 0 customers. Lilienthal, on 
past performance, will be willing to pay 
just about the going value of the odin 
wires and dynamos with nothing over 
for goodwill or promotion costs. Yet 
the average utility allows about 49% of 
annual gross revenues for promotion. 
This and other similar  cemens of 
opinion will keep Willkie and Lilienthal 
sparring for a long while. 

Willkie and Lilienthal have ex- 
changed friendly letters preparatory to 
their forthcoming meeting. But the 
friendliness is forced—to put it sweetly. 


J.-M.’s Labor Report 


Booklet explaining company’s 
situation is sent to 11,242 em- 
ployees of Johns-Manville. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE’S “report to job- 
holders” this week spotlighted a rela- 
tively new trend in industrial public re- 
lations. Noting the comprehensive job 
done by the big building materials firm, 
observers recalled other such moves, and 
generally forecast wide adoption of the 
policy. Last Aug. 7 Business Week said: 

“The day is not far distant when man- 
agement will make regular reports of 
company earnings, future prospects, 
need for reserves, and so on to the work- 
ing man in terms he can understand. A 
few companies already are doing this; 
have been doing it for some time. Labor 
is being taken into the employer's con- 
fidence—with excellent results.” 

Johns-Manville didn’t slop over pa- 
ternalistically in its 18-page booklet to 
11,242 jobholders. It collected all the 
financial figures and explained them as 
simply as possible to aoe workers, 
engineers, salesmen, office workers, and 
= Beyond mentioning that 
collective bargaining contracts were 
signed at seven of the 13 Johns-Man- 
ville plants and mines during 1937, the 
company didn’t argue about labor con- 
tracts one way or the other. 

Its report followed close on a similar 
effort by Bethlehem Steel, which made 
its “Annual Report to Employees” in a 
special issue of its company magazine 
two days earlier. 
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Flood’s Effect on California 


Railroads and farms are main losers, but replenished 
water supply may help agriculture in long run. Flood 
control systems protect industry. 


BusINEss and industry emerged this 
week from the ravages of southern 
California’s flood to find that, with the 
exception of the railroads and agricul- 
ture, comparatively little loss had been 
suffered. Los Angeles County's $50,- 
000,000 investment in flood control sys- 
tems — its worth. All flood con- 
troi dams withstood their greatest test, 
and were chiefly responsible for the 
fact that the city’s factories, oil refin- 
eries, motion picture studios, and other 
industrial operations went practically un- 
touched. 

Travel and communication companies 
resumed service early in the week 
throughout most of southern California 
as the five southern counties speeded 
clean-up and rehabilitation, a process 
which in itself is creating jobs and 
business. An area of 30,000 square 
miles in Ventura, Los Angeles, Orange, 
Riverside, and San Bernardino Counties 
is chiefly affected by the rains of Feb. 
28 and March 1 and 2. About 5,600 
homes were demolished or damaged. 


Retail Trade Suffers 


Demolished bridges, earth slides, 
flooded highways, and disrupted land 
lines of communication companies iso- 
lated southern California as a whole 
and many large areas individually. Re- 
tail business suffered heavily for 24 
hours. 

Water, gas, and electric supply to 
some areas of San Bernardino and 
Riverside Counties suffered extensively. 
Inconvenience, rather than property 


loss, was experienced by most southern 
Californians. 

The three railroads serving the south- 
ern counties suffered property damages 


of about $5,000,000. Heaviest losses 
were from cessation of freight and pas- 
senger revenues not yet determined. In- 
dustry began moving its products to 
market and to receive its raw materials 
on March 5 to the north and east via 
San Francisco. Air lines, after curtail- 
ing flights during storms and while land- 
ing fields were under water or unreach- 


able, resumed regular schedules Sunday. 


Steel Tower Collapses 


Interruption of electric, gas, and street 
railways was local. The companies were 
unable to serve San Bernardino and 
Riverside Counties for a time. Los An- 
geles’ electrical service was cut when 
one of the 2,600 steel towers on the 
Boulder Dam transmission line of the 
Los Angeles Bureau of Power and Light 
collapsed in a torrent from a mountain 
canyon. Damage to the entire Bureau 
of Power and Light system, however, 
was only $90,000. Service to the city 
was maintained from steam plants, 
which likewise carried the Pasadena, 
Glendale, and Burbank loads. These 
cities normally use Boulder power. 

Damage to properties of the Southern 
California Edison Co., which serves the 
entire flood area except the four cities 
using Boulder power, was between 
$100,000 and $150,000. Service suf- 
fered no system-wide interruptions. 
None of the company’s substations was 
without energy during the storm and 
flood period. Total came to distri- 
bution lines, from washouts of poles and 
falling trees, was $40,000. Principal 
damage to the company’s properties is 
in hydro-electric works in mountain can- 
yons of eastern Los Angeles and San 
Bernardino Counties. Only two of the 


Wide World 


WATER EVERYWHERE—Before the flood began to recede, airline passengers had this 
view of inundated homes, orange groves, and highways at Anaheim, Calif. 
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plants were damaged structural! pp, 
age to others was caused by wa - m, 
and débris in power houses, 
to headworks and diversion . 
to company roads. 

Hollywood's motion picture 
suffered comparatively little. Jo, 
was caused by interrupted pr uctio, 
actual property damage at th: stud) 
was less than $150,000, largely «> dam. 
aged sets. 

The oil industry was practi lly un 
either in refineries or »rody 
tion fields. Increased costs of | -uckis 
crude oil were about the only 

Industrial plants of the Los Ange}; 
metropolitan area counted thei: ereates 
loss in delayed production thr igh jr 
ability of workers to get to their jobs 
shutdowns due to interrupted sup 
plies, and delayed shipments ©: goo: 

The flood’s effect on agri: ture |; 


IT’S MUD, NOT WATER, immersing ths 


abandoned car on a Hollywood street. 


still problematical. Large farming area 
were inundated, particularly in Orange 
and Riverside Counties. The loss i 
livestock and poultry is heavy. The 
greatest damage to the citrus growing 
section of these two counties and S: 
Bernardino County was in eroded grove: 
Citrus losses in Los Angeles (ount 
alone reached $260,000. The picking 
and shipping of navel oranges was at 
standstill for five days. Half of Los 
Angeles County's first strawberry cro; 
of the year was destroyed. Avocados 
were hard hit. 

Farm leaders emphasize that losses 
to farms (and the California busines 
man has a big stake in them) will & 
more than offset by a reduction in prot! 
less farm surpluses and especially >y im 
proved irrigation water condition: fron 
replenished underground pumpin. bs 
ins and reservoirs filled to capaci'y 

The San Joaquin Valley, to the nor! 
of Los Angeles, also visited by ‘loo: 
during the same period, suffer:d 
ptincipal losses in flooded farm anc 
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Capt. Eppre RickeNBACKER 

With $3,500,000 in cash, he succeeded in 
keeping Eastern Air Lines. 


Eastern Air Sold 


Rickenbacker retains control of 
transport line, and stock offer- 
ing is expected. 


waphotos 


Capt. E. V. (EppiE) RICKENBACKER, 
America’s No. 1 wartime pilot, this week 
was still in control of the strategic East- 
ern Air Lines, despite efforts of interests 
allied with Transcontinental & Western 
Air (Lindbergh Line) to take it over. 

Rickenbacker, supported by the bank- 
ing firms of Smith, Barney & Co. and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., outbid John Hertz, 
of Lehman Bros., to acquire Eastern Air 
from North American Aviation, Inc. 
Rickenbacker, as a director of North 
American and as operating head of East- 
ern Air, had the inside track. But in the 
end it was money that talked. 

Smith, Barney & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb 
bid $3,500,000 cash for the pivotal 
Eastern Air routes along the Atlantic 
seaboard. The T.W.A. consortium, 
headed by Mr. Hertz, offered $1,000,- 
000 in cash and $2,250,000 in notes. 


Operates at Profit 


Rickenbacker will head Eastern Air 
as an independent system, after it is 
divorced from North American. In ad- 
dition to seaboard routes, Eastern runs 
planes from Chicago to Miami and from 
Atlanta to New Orleans and Houston. 
Its connections with Pan American Air- 
ways, which Eastern serves as a feeder, 
have proved advantageous. Indeed, 
Eastern is one of the few air transport 
lines to operate at a profit. Report for 
1937, just out, reveals net income of 
$197,000 on an employed capital of 
$2,600,000. 

\fter a series of legal steps, the 
Smith, Barney and the Kuhn, Loeb 
banking groups will place stock of a 
newly formed Eastern Air Lines corpora- 


tion on the market either by semi-private 
or public offering. 

But first, North American Aviation 
shareholders must approve the sale. A 
meeting has been called for the end of 
this month to put the proposition to a 
vote. As General Motors Corp. owns 
approximately 30°7 of North American 
stock, and as G.M. officials were con- 
sulted, it is expected that the necessary 
votes will be mustered. 

North American will then set up 
Eastern Air Lines as a separate corpora- 
tion, will register the stock of the new 
corporation with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and then Smith, 
Barney & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb will go 
through the formal motions of buying 
this stock. The securities markets being 
willing and the legal technicalities satis- 
fied, the stock will be distributed along 
about April. 


Purposes Served by Sale 

Sale of the Eastern Air properties by 
North American accomplishes two pur- 
poses: (1) provides North American, 
which specializes in the manufacture of 
war planes, with additional capital for 
€xpansion—in preparation for a heavy 
rearmament demand from the United 
States government; (2) frees Eastern 
Air from a doubtful status under the 
laws covering air mail contracts. 

Under present statutes, no air mail 
contractor is permitted to own stock in a 
manufacturer of planes, or vice versa. 
North American escaped this provision 
on a technicality. Eastern Air was an 
integral part of North American; it was 
(and is) not a separate corporation. 


Hence, though there was duality of con 
trol, there was not duality of stock own 
ership. 

By putting in his successful bid, ¢ apt 
Rickenbacker probably saved the gov 
ernment a lot of trouble. Washington, 
either for anti-trust or airmail reasons, 
might not have looked kindly on a com 
bination of or a working agreement be 
tween Eastern Air and Transcontinental 
& Western 


Small Exchange Aid 


SEC wants to strengthen inter- 
ior markets to help small busi 
ness men in raising capital. 


EacH month the Securities and Exchange 
Commission puts out a mimeographed 
release on volume of trading on securi 
ties exchanges. It's a harmless looking 
document, but it’s full of foreboding tor 
the small out-of-New York City stock 
exchanges. 

The January report, for instance, re- 
veals that the small markets have not 
improved their position. They are get- 
ting only a measly 4.4 share of the 
total exchange business of the country. 
The New York Stock Exchange and the 
New York Curb Exchange gobbled up 
95.60% of all sales during the month. 
Although this situation is essentially 
what it was nearly two years ago, when 
Business Week called attention to the 
fact that the small exchanges were get- 
ting only 4% to 5% of the total volume 
(BW’—May16' 36,p37), concern over 
the interior markets’ struggle for exist- 


Registered Exchanges 


Baltimore Stock Exchange. . . 

Boston Stock Exchange.......... 
Chicagé Board of Trade. et 
Chicago Curb Exchange Assn.*. . 
Chicago Stock Exchange..... 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange. . 
Cleveland Stock Exchange....... 
Detroit Stock Exchange... .. . 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange.......... 
New Orleans Stock Exchange........ 
New York Curb Exchange............ 
New York Stock Exchange......... 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange... . 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange....... 

St. Louis Stock Exchange....... 

Salt Lake Stock Exchange....... 

San Francisco Curb Exchange... 

San Francisco Mining Exchange.... 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 
Standard Stock Exchange of Spokane 
Washington Stock Exchange. 


* SEC permission granted to cease trading. 


Data: Scecuritica and Commission 


Lean Pickings for the Interior Stock Exchanges 
(New York Gets 954% of the Nation’s Security Trading) 


Stock and Bond © of Total 


Sales, January, 1938 Sales 
$624,927 0.057 
15,255,834 1.403 
29,988 0.003 
26,647 0.002 
7,302,939 0.671 | 
339,542 0.031 | 
598,990 0.055 
3,463,116 0.418 
5,139,279 0.472 
79,590 0.007 
70,430,197 6.475 
969,324,950 89 116 
§,271,954 0.485 
2,185,920 0.201 
435,609 0.040 
194,163 0.018 
1,362,240 0.125 
54,569 0.005 
5,469,678 0.503 
34,061 0.004 
90,520 0.008 
$1,087,714,714 100.000 
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ence has increased—particularly the 
SEC’s concern. 

The problem of the small business 
man, which stirred Washington several 
weeks ago, has added urgency to the 
SEC efforts to do something for the 
small markets. The commission hopes 
to help small business men finance their 
requirements through local investors, by 
fostering vigorous interior exchanges, on 
which to buy and sell the stocks and 
bonds of local enterprises. 

Ganson Purcell, director of the SEC’s 
trading and exchange division, made 
particular point of this capital-raising 
function of the small exchange in an 
address in Boston last week. He de- 
clared that the interior market should 
not strive to become a primary market 
in competition with New York ex- 
changes, but should rather try to de- 
velop local business in order to increase 
volume. 


Possible Lines of Action 


Three courses of action are open to 
the smaller markets: 

1. To enlarge the number of issues 
traded in through an active effort to in- 
duce companies with regional ties to list 
securities on the home exchange rather 
than elsewhere. 

2. To make an effort to obtain un- 
listed trading privileges in national 
issues in which there is a considerable 
local interest. 

3. To compete with the over-the- 
counter markets by persuading local cor- 
porations to list their shares on the 
home exchange. 

The decreased speculative activity has 
been hurtful to the small as well as the 
large exchanges. Though the small 
markets have held on to 4° or 5% of 
the country’s business, the aggregate has 
been declining, and the consequence has 
been that commissions have fallen off 
woefully. 

Only recently the Chicago Curb 
Exchange Association voted to close. 
Reason: lack of business and four con- 
secutive years of deficits. 


Exchanges Fight for Life 


The Boston Stock Exchange, for some 
time, has been advertising its facilities— 
something strangely aggressive for staid 
New England's financial tradition. And 
the Chicago Exchange has undertaken 
an active campaign to keep midwestern 
companies “at home’ (BW’—Oct10'36, 

22). 

r Both Boston and Chicago classify as 
exchanges in — cities—and they are 
in a hard fight for existence. Certainly 
their plight raises the question of 
whether the SEC—no matter how hard 
it tries to foster the small exchange for 
the benefit of small company financin 

—will be able to stem the trend end 
New York. When a local company gets 
big, it tends to move to the big city 
market. 
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How Sliding Wage Scales Worl. 


Americans haven’t much experience with them. by; 
they are plentiful in Britain. Some are tied to co-; of 
living, others to price of product. 


IF management—or labor—is going to 
ask for a sliding wage scale in its new 
contracts, how is the scheme to operate ? 

There are a few examples of sliding 
wage scales in operation in this country. 
Business Week has pointed out the main 
features of the generation-old Anaconda 
contract and the slightly newer contracts 
entered into by the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers, 
which is affiliated with the Committee 
for Industrial Organization (BW’—Feb 
12'38,p13), noting especially that in 
both cases wages by contract fluctuate 
with price changes—of copper in the 
case of Anaconda, and of steel bars in 
the case of the steel workers. 

Great Britain has more than 60 years 
of experience with sliding wage scales, 
and has tried a variety of schemes in a 
number of different industries. 

British coal miners first hit on this 
idea of a sliding scale in the early 
1870's. They were battling with mine 


owners for higher wages whic’ the, 
thought were commensurate wit) so; 
ing coal prices, and with presi ably 
mounting profits. Owners argue! th) 
it was a temporary condition, and | al); 
agreed to a contract in which ; 
would move with the price of «o.|— 
both up and down. 


Basis for Sliding Scale 


Britain's coal industry has stuck the 
sliding scale wage ever since. Today's 
wage rates in most of the coal mines are 
still flexible, but the basis for the slid 
ing scale has changed. Instead of bein 
tied to the selling price of coal, it ; 
based on the income of the industry on 
a regional basis. 

An auditing committee is formed o/ 
workers and employers. They agree on 
a certain om | the income during 
which is to be made the basis for com 

arison. From the total proceeds ot : 
industry in the specified district during 


ZENITH Radio Corp., Chicago, this week 

cleared up curiosity created by a teaser 
advertising campaign forecasting marketing 
of a new product. The new device, known 
as “Radio Nurse” and developed by Com- 
mander E. F. McDonald, Zenith president, 
is intended to pick up the slightest audible 
sound in one room of a house and trans- 
mit it to another. It consists of two small 
units, transmitter and receiver, which are 
put into operation by simply plugging into 
the nearest light socket. 

Chief uses of the new device, in the 
opinion of Zenith officials, will be the care 
of children and invalids. With the “ear” 
unit placed in the nursery, a mother can 


“Radio Nurse” 


plug the “voice” unit into a socket of 
any other room in the house and hear any 
sound made in the nursery—a cry, the 
opening of a window or door, or even 
the child’s breathing. With the “ear” unit 
beside an invalid’s sick bed, requests may 
be transmitted to another room without 
the patient even changing positions. 
Commander McDonald developed the 
device on his laboratory yacht, the Mizpch, 
to be able to hear the voice of his baby 
daughter when she was left temporarily 
alone in her stateroom. Proved practical 
en the Mizpah, commercial production ws 
begun about 30 days ago, and the device 
will be ready for retailing next week. 
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A.C. ERNST, Managing Partner, Ernst & Ernst, 
nationally known Certified Public Accountants. 
Respected for his professional attainments and 
honored for his humanitarian accomplish 
ments, Mr. Ernst’s great enthusiasm is for his 
home city, Cleveland. He is President of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Trustee of 
Case School of Applied Science and of the 
7a a a guest visits a hotel, that’s important to both — but when Cleveland Museum of Natural History, a 
the hotel does the visiting, that can be important to every traveler. 
By visiting thinking people in business, public and private life, 


Statler research executives keep in touch with the basic needs of the 


Director of the recent Great Lakes Exposition 
and the National Air Races and identified with 
many other civic, educational and charitable 
organizations. Mr. Ernst’s career has required 


extensive and continuous travel both in this 


traveling public—learn at first hand of new ways to serve their com- 


ome PORAES country and abroad. Above: Mr. Ernst discusses 
munities as well as individual guests. 


hotel service with a Statler research executive 


A “Guest-Fact” to Statler exec- 
utives is any fact about the 


opinions, desires or habits of On the Left: A Statler Research 


Over 25 Years Ago, E. M. Statler 


the traveling public. “Guest- 
Facts” are gathered by survey, 
interview and day-to-day con- 
tact with more than 7,000,000 


executive analyzes the returns 
from a guest-questionnaire. 


Above: Department Heads of the 


Boston Statler discuss a new 


“invented” modern hotel ser- 
vice in his famous Service 
Codes. They taught hotel 
people to think from the 


GUEST’S POINT OF VIEW. 


HOTELS 


STATLER 


ST. LOUIS $2.50 DETROIT $2.50 


CLEVELAND $3.00 BUFFALO $3.00 
{Also Hote! Buffalo $2.00) 


BOSTON $3.50 


NEW YORK 
(HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) $3.50 


Room rates begin ot prices shown. 


idea in hotel service. 


Habits Change and Statler changes 
with them. Here you see a Statler 
bathroom being equipped to meet 
a new need— convenient outlets 
for the electric razor. 


oday’s menu. Below: A group of 
te Rouge waitresses in New 
rk’s Hotel Pennsylvania gather 
r their daily class on pleasing 
tatler guests. 


Statler survey as the chief function 
of a hotel. Statler takes mattress 
building seriously; has developed 
ene of world’s finest mattresses. 
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guests per year. 
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What's coming out of Washington? What's going 
to happen in Europe—in Asia? Is “recession” or 
prosperity just around the corner? 


Frankly, we don't know! But the fellow who thinks 
this country is ever going to be licked, just doesn't 
rate as an American. In nearly sixty years of 
piloting our business, we've encountered all sorts of weather— 
placid seas, dead calms, sudden squalls, hazardous hurri- 
canes. Through it all we hold to our course and plow ahead 
—building Turret Lathes. 


To make Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes better, we have just 

bought new, up-to-date machine tools—a lot of them. We've 

set our course and are holding to it. How fast we go depends 

upon the steam pressure of orders. We believe that, come 

what may, no manufacturer can go wrong at any time, 

under any regime, by producing better 
work at lower cost. 


We've hung our hat over the 
political barometer to cover it 
up. We've placed our orders— 


SW AS EY : orders! We're driving ahead! 
Turret Lathes 
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the base period, all costs of pr. , 
other than wages are deducted. fixe: 
percentage of the balance (usua! gv; 
to 879%) is then allocated to was. |p 
some contracts, adjustment to t) < pre. 
determined base is made at p: 
intervals; in others, it comes o1 
workers’ and owners’ committe: 
that an adjustment is dué. 

Two factors limit the strict! 
matic character of the contracts 
most every district, minimum wa 
have been determined. “When in 
from the sale of coal drops to « poin: 
where it threatens to push wages belo, 
this prescribed minimum, the dow nwar: 
revision of wages is no longer op 
When surpluses again ac ate 
owners who maintain wages at th). fix: 


level are permitted to recover 


increasing wages again—the 
they have paid out. 


| Steel Industry’s System 


More than 160,000 workers ;; 
British steel industry have sliding s 
contracts with owners. In the ’ 
blast furnace men, wage rates fluctuar 
with the price of pig iron. Wages fo: 
steel melters vary with the price oi 
steel plates. 

In its last published report on col 
tive wage agreements, the British ¢ 
ernment gives the specific terms of 0: 
of the iron industry contracts. Wag 
are based on fluctuations in the selling 
price of #3 Cleveland pig iron, abov 
or below 50 shillings (about $15) 
ton. For each variation of 3 pence a to: 
above or below this price, 3% is to bx 
added to or deducted from the standari 
wage rates. There is a provision in th 
contract for adjustments, when neces 
sary, at the end of every three months, 
the new wage rates to become operative 
as early as possible in the month follow 
ing the a of the quarter to which t 


| price changes relate. 


Cost-of-Living Index Used 


In a good many industries where 
prices on component elements of a fin- 
ished product fluctuate without any rela- 
tion to each other, workers and man- 
agement have often resorted to the cost- 
of-living index as a basis for automatic 
wage sihechsentn In England, this has 
been the case in the electrical cable-mak- 
ing business, in steel construction, ele 
trical contracting, civil engineering, and 
in furniture manufacturing. 

Contracts vary by industry, but in gen- 
eral basic wage rates move up or down 
at the rate of 4 pence an hour for each 
change of 5 to 74 points in the govern- 
ment’s cost-of-living index. 

Each industry is likely to vary its con- 
tract according to the type of worker 
involved. In the furniture trade, for in- 
stance, a typical contract covering ski!led 
workers calls for a change of 4 pence 
an hour for each variation of 6} points 
in the Ministry of Labor cost-of-livine 
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xe scale for women workers 
t sence an hour for each variation 
~..ots; but for unskilled workers, 
nining variation of the cost-of- 
lex is 9 points. 
ne cases, the change in wage 
o automatically when the cost- 
f-livir index had shifted the required 
of points. In other cases, the 
ents are made on a quarterly or 
| basis. Almost all the recent con- 
have some provision for stopping 
»waward trend at a fixed point. 


french Try Sliding Scale 


France is just taking up the flexible 
wage scale, In the labor legislation 
shich was passed last week in Paris, 
ere iS a provision for introducing slid- 
ag wage scales in the new labor con- 
ucts, the wage to fluctuate with the cost 

living. Whenever the government's 

ficial index shows a variation of 5% 

the six months’ interval between wage 

nferences of workers and employers, 
ges are automatically to be raised. 

Theoretically, the sliding scale will work 

a both directions, though actually there 
; nothing in the bill as it was passed 
st week to compel labor to accept a 
ownward revision. 

The Swedes tried flexible wages a 
good many years ago, but have aban- 
joned them recently as unnecessary be- 
cause of the comparative stability of 
scices and of the cost of living in their 
country, and because of the close co- 
peration between management and 
ibor which makes possible arbitration 
f wage rates when conditions warrant 
some adjustment. 

Many British employers complain that 
their profits are not always commensu- 
rate with rising prices for their products, 
ind that they are not always able to 
pay higher wages just because they can 
sell their product for more money. They 
iso complain that a shortage of raw 
material occasionally the price 
f their product completely out of line 
with all other products. And finally that 
lexible wages have never operated alto- 

ther automatically, thus making it 

necessary to continue to negotiate with 
bor and always to be faced with the 
possibility of disagreement. 


Workers’ Grievances 


Workers are likely to find an equal 
number of complaints. Frequent wage 

unges are not desired by any group. 
Stability of work and wages are much 
more desirable. Labor also claims that 
tis at a disadvantage when profits rise 
prices of its product do aot (when 
ages are tied to selling price rather 
than to the cost of living). If wages are 
ed to the selling price of the product 
they make, workers can complain that 
adividual prices often do not move 
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the cost of living and that their 
particular industry may be penalized. 
Ly, they are likely to fear that man- 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 
OFFICE DUPLICATING 


by an entirely new 


low-cost method 


ouR business, like others, requires 
quantity duplication of communica- 
tions, forms, advertising, reports, records 
. . essentials that usually represent size- 
able expense. 


But here’s good news! Most of this 
duplicating can now be done with con- 
siderable saving. Duplicating of higher 
quality, by a simpler method . . . DIFFERENT 
FROM ALL OTHERS . . . is now available to 
any office! 

Place copy on a DupliMAT...new paper 
duplicating medium...as you would on 
any paper. Without special care in han- 
dling, clip it on the machine and, within a 
minute, begin production. Copies will be 
faithful to the original, in every detail. 


Use standard papers, from lightweight 
bond to post card stock. Because ink is 
laid on the paper, not soaked into it, both 
sides can be used. Big savings can be made 
in paper, ink, postage. Slip-sheeting is not 
necessary ... a great advantage. 

Multigraph Duplicator is remarkably 
simple. Any employee can quickly learn 
to operate it. 

J, Li 
The new Multigraph duplicating method is now 
being demonstrated by Multigraph Sales Agencies. 
Consult principal city phone books for address of 
office nearest you. Or write to us on business sta- 
tionery for the complete story in the book, “Tue 


New Mutticrarn Duptricator,” with samples 
of work produced by this entirely new method. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


The New AUTOMATIC, ELECTRIC 


MULTIGRAPH 
DUPLICATOR 


$3) 4 CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


DupliMATs, 12c each 
in boxes of 50. Lower in quantities 
All prices f.0.b. Cleveland. Moderately higher in Canada 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 


ie 


write, draw or 


typewrite, 


rule on DupliMAT | 
exactly as on any 
paper... perfect 


copies can be 


CORPORATION 


SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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agement will refuse to bargain on any 
point if they have made a contract pro- 
viding for automatic wage changes. 
Neither side can point to the long 
British experience and say that it has 
worked perfectly, but both sides may 
find valuable suggestions from records 
of comparable industries in England 
which have tried sliding wage scales. 


C.1.0. in Construction 


Industrial union on Baltimore 
tunnel job proves more satis- 
factory than crafts. 


Labor relations advisers and analysts 
of the present-day trends in unioniza- 
tion, who customarily seek practical 
case-history references before suggesting 
lines of policy, have discovered a branch 
of the construction trades where in- 
dustrial unionization is working out 
better than craft divisions did. The 
field is tunnel work, and the evidence 
indicates that the industrial union or- 
ganizers were not fooling when they 
hinted that the craft unions’ strong- 
hold—construction—could be success- 
fully invaded (BW’—Sep25'37,p45). 

Although an isolated job should not 
be taken as a criterion for an entire class 
of industry, and although heavy con- 
struction is not lath-and-plaster work, 
the Loch Raven-Montebello water tun- 
nel project handled by the J. F. Shea 
Co. for the city of Baltimore offers an 
interesting labor study. Engineering 
News-Record has just completed a sur- 
vey of the situation, and reaches the 
following conclusions: 

1. After a year’s trial, the arrange- 
ment between a C.1.O. union and the 
contractor as tried out for the first time 
on a tunnel job, has produced “not a 
single note of complaint’’ among con- 
tractor’s representatives, engineers, and 
workmen interviewed. 

2. Many classifications of work for- 
merly used to define separate crafts 
have been consolidated, although dif- 
ferentials between skilled, semi-skilled, 
unskilled, and supervisory still exist. 

3. There is no seniority arrangement, 
and any workman may be fired for in- 
subordination or incompetency. Hiring 
is done only with consent of the 
union, and laid-off men apply to the 
union for registration as eligible help. 


Arrangement Works Well 


All this has been done without writ- 
ten contract, through agreement be- 
tween the contractor and officials of 
Local 273, of the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers. The contractor could dro 
the arrangement if he wished, but it 
works so well that observers believe it 
tc be permanent. 

Advantages seen in the “one union” 

lan for such a job include the lessen- 
ing of disputes between the unions and 


the boss and of jealousies among sepa- 
rate unions, and easier handling of 
men who can be shifted from one task 
to another. Workmen can count on 
continuity of employment during the 
life of the project, because when one 
type of operations slacks off, another 
picks up; a competent mechanic or 
manual laborer can stay with the gang 
regardless of type of work being done. 

The report illustrates the gain to the 
contractor in this way: all electric cur- 
rent is generated from one diesel plant, 
where one man per shift can do the 
overseeing. Under the craft union sys- 
tem, the contractor would be required 
to hire a diesel man, a compressor op- 
erator, a ventilating man, and sundry 
helpers and oilers, 

In this case the dues for member- 
ship are higher than usual with C.1.O. 
unions—$5 per month, with a $10 
initiation fee. However, each man has 
a card which transfers him to other 
C.1.O. locals without further initiation 
payment, when the job is finished, and 
a system of death benefits, sickness 
benefits, and layoff loans covers the 
membership. The rate of dues (high- 
est allowable under C.I.O. regulations) 
was voted by the local’s membership to 

rovide a treasury for financing organ- 
ization of other jobs and future ar- 
rangements of similar nature. 
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Rush Tractor Ou: ut 


Allis-Chalmers puts nig! 
to work, producing 
tractor. 


THE Allis-Chalmers Man 
Co. this week put a night 
work in its tractor factory at M 
stepping up production of its : 
ber-tired baby tractor from 
units a day. Commercial pro 
the new tractor, designed 
small farms, was begun Feb 
gradually increased. The co 
amply tooled for much large: 
tion. It is far behind in order 
In 1935 Allis-Chalmers browcht oy 
the first six-foot combine—: con 
sidered a small machine. Alm 
one but the farmer thought the 
had made a mistake. The farmer wel 
comed the smaller machine. There are 
2,880,000 farms of fewer than 100 acres 
in the country. Last year 15,5 
bines of six feet and under w 
against 5,710 measuring over six feet 
Production of Allis-Chalmers five-foo: 
combine—a foot shorter than in |935— 
is stepping along at the rate of 105 a 
day at the Laporte, Ind., factory. There 
too, the company is experimenting with 
a 3}-foot combine, which it expects 
bring out next year. 
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LABOR 


ANGLES 


Two of the C.LO. arms in highly skilled 
fields—the Newspaper Guild and the Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, 
and Technicians—seém to be making hay 
while the sun hides behind a cloud. The 
Guild has put over shop-wide contracts 
in New York and Chicago recently, boost- 
ing its stock in smaller cities, and the 
F.A.E.C.T. is angling for affiliation with 
the Society of Designing Engineers, which 
is conducting a referendum on the matter. 
If the affiliation goes through, F.A.E.C.T. 
membership will rise to around 10,000, a 
majority of which is in industrial plants, 
with scattering representation in govern- 
ment agencies, among unemployed, and on 
WPA rolls. 
* 
The American Association for Economic 
Freedom, headed by William Allen White 
and listing an imposing roster of big 
names among churchmen, educators, and 
civic leaders among its members, got be- 
hind Sen. Wagner's new labor bill this 
week and began to push. The bill (BW— 
Feb26'38,p33) would enforce Labor Rela- 
tions Board orders in business holding 
government contracts, and will gather dust 
in committee for the rest of this session 
unless a lot of pressure is put behind it. 
* 

Batting averages of C.1.O. and A.F.L. are 
holding up well in recent NLRB elections; 
“independents” seem to be in a slump. Of 
29 most recent employee elections con- 
ducted by the labor board, C.1.O. entered 
25, won 16 for an average of 67%. A.F.L. 


entered 14, won 8, averaging 57%. “Inde. 
pendent” unions entered three, won none; 
in one election the employees voted for 
non-union status. C.1.O. and A.F.L. were 
opponents in 10 contests, each winning 5. 

* 
Philip Murray and the Steel Workers Or 
ganizing Committee are exasperated by 
the length of time taken by NLRB in 
finishing up the Inland Steel and Republic 
Steel cases. The Republic case is reported 
to have reached the stage of final typing, 
but the Inland case (which revolves around 
the question whether labor agreements 
should produce signed contracts) _ has 
lagged. This week Murray suggested to 
the board, through the S.W.O.C. attorneys, 
that it make up its mind. 

The “big store” organization drive is pro- 
ceeding as Samuel Wolchok of the United 
Retail and Wholesale Employees (C.1.0.) 
promised it would after the Macy agree 
ment (BW—Jan1'38,p16). Wolchok said 
there would be no hurry, and no strikes 
if he could prevent them. Continuing 
negotiations with the department stores, 
he signed Gimbel’s last week, sought fur- 
ther parleys with the other major units 
in New York City. 

Harry Lundeberg, seamen’s union leader 
on the West Coast who is inimical 
both A.F.L. and C.1.O., is setting up 4 
new sailors’ labor federation. Called the 
Seafarers’ Federation, it will enroll only 
seagoers, no land-lubbers. 
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) acres Yes! Iron Fireman automatic coal firing saves 
ps American businessmen millions a year in fuel 
ix fee costs. A one-third reduction in fuel bills with 
He-Foot Iron Fireman firing is by no means unusual. Many 
35 
f 108 4 owners report savings greater than that—and we 
There have their statements available for your inspection. 
Sot Right in your own community, there are Iron 
This is lron Fireman. It's the world’s standard of stoker value. Generous 
reserves of strength and power give you assurance of long, trouble-free Fireman users who are enjoying these great Sav- 
performance. Precision manufacture reduces maintenance to a minimum. 2 & 
and prove ings, Letus tell you what Iron Fireman can do foryou. 
Can You Afford to Waste what Iron Fireman Users are Saving? 
— Can You Afford to Waste wha ° 
none; 
ned for 
L. were 
ning §, 
cers Or 
ated by 
LRB in 
epublic 
reported 
typing, 
around = 
eements SS 
s) has 
seed © BBCUTS FUEL COST 30% The Corbin Lock Company adopted STEAM COSTS REDUCED 53% The three [ron Fireman 
tornevs, lron Fireman stokers in its Belleville, Ontario, plant in 1931. Pneumatic Spreader stokers (above) in the boiler room of the 
These stokers have been responsible in effecting at least a Hoopeston Canning Co. save $1540 in fuel costs in a firing 
30 per cent saving in fuel. “During the coldest weather,” says season. This plant, in Hoopeston, Ill., packs 400,000 cases of 
is pro- L.E. McLean, Manager, “with temperatures as low as 40 degrees corn in a six-week canning period. In this short operating time 
United below zero, we maintained even heat through our plant and Iron Fireman cut fuel costs 53 per cent when it replaced hand- 
| rt used only one boiler. Iron Fireman has been most satisfactory firing. “Iron Fireman is the answer to low cost steam,”’ says 
C10.) in every way.” Walter Trego, Secretary-Treasurer. 
agree- 
ok said H 
sik Modernize Your Boiler Room 
om. lim experience of Iron Fireman owners indicates that the 
he fur- installation of this modern firing equipment in your boiler 
- units room may be the best investment you can make. We welcome the 
opportunity of surveying your plant and submitting a report. Con- 
venient monthly payment plan available. Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
leader 
cal w (28 Co. builds a complete line of stokers—both hopper and bunker- 
up a gg ed models—for boilers developing up to 500 h.p.; also for homes. 
ed the JB Plants in Portland, Oregon; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 
1 oaly Dealers everywhere. 
Get the fa bout I Fireman. Write for catal hich 
WRITE FOR CATALOG how ead my (a). ome fuel 


AUTOMATIC COAL FIRING 


(2) reduces firi labor, (3) maintains steady heat and power, (4) eliminates smoke 
's firing room Ia i : 


Guise dd Iron F Manufacturing Co., 3021 W. 1 
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DESK BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


EMPLOYER'S AND 


Large concerns find that certain 
accounting jobs in different departments 
can now be mechanized at extremely 
low cost with this new Burroughs. 


Small concerns find that it gives them 
the advantages of complete machine 
record-keeping with a minimum 
investment. 


Let the Burroughs representative dem- 
onstrate the many fine features of this 
new machine for you. Telephone the 
local Burroughs office, or mail the 
coupon for free, descriptive folder. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! | 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6143 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Send me your folder describing the new 
Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping ities. 


Street__ 


' 
| 
Name 


SEWELL AVERY 
Objects to New Deal charts, 


Avery Defends Prices 


U. S. Gypsum chairman tells 
stockholders Roosevelt is wrong 
about plaster. 


IN CHIcaGo last week, outspoken Sewell 


| L. Avery, board chairman of t! 


FOR PAYROLL AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


At one writing, this new low-priced 
Burroughs Desk Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine produces pay check (or pay 
envelope), employee's statement 
and a record of the employee's earn- 
ings and deductions. 


FOR BOOKKEEPING 


Because it writes dates, adds debits, 
subtracts credits and extends the 
new balance, this modern Burroughs 
posts any ledgers, writes monthly 
statements, and handles all miscel- 
laneous figure-work inexpensively. 


FOR ADDING AND 


The famous Burroughs Short-Cut 
Keyboard provides the fastest 
method for listing, adding and sub- 
tracting amounts. Subtraction is 
as fast and easy as addition. 


States Gypsum Co., took som« 
smacks at Washington. The 
Gypsum’s annual stockholders 
Things that got smacked wer« fed 
eral government's attempt to extend and 
foster easy credit for home 
high taxation, government int 

with private business, a statement | 
President Roosevelt that plaster pri 
cording to his charts are twi 


as in 1929, and the President 
| called economic advisers.” 


The Avery smacks came when 4 
holder asked whether the Pr 
published statement about plas 
(BW —Feb20'38,p16) was corr 
Avery answered that the President 


| statement was factually correct 


distorted in implication as to conve 
altogether misleading picture of the i 
dustry’s price structure. He exp! 


| that 1929 plaster prices were abn 
| low, due to a price war, and added that 
| in 1937 the average price of pl 


dropped 1% compared with 1926 
drop, he said, was more pronou: 
certain widely used items, For buildin 
plaster it was 5° and for gypsun board 
8%. US. Gypsum common stock 
dividends in 1937 were $2.50 a 
while $1.48 a share went to the govern- 
ment as taxes, Mr. Avery asserted. F 
credit,” he said, “will not be an induce 
ment to build new homes which when 
built will not be worth what they cost.” 
Then, reverting to the President's com- 
parison of plaster prices, he sa 1 he 
didn’t blame the President so much 4 
his “so-called economic advisers.” 


| 
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If you are interested in saving money... 
and in protecting net profits... 


ACH advertisement tells a success 

story of automatic control of a 
manufacturing process. These Taylor 
Systems of time, temperature and 
pressure control in plants of tire and 
rubber, canning and tobacco com- 
panies are examples of many instal- 
lations in different fields. 


What a far ery is fully automatic 
process control from inexact, uncer- 
tain manual regulation! But industry 
has progressed rapidly and far, dur- 
ing the last twenty years. Taylor 
engineers wasted no time in develop- 
ing temperature and pressure control 
to meet new processing methods and 
demands. They were among the very 
first to offer Coordinated Instrumen- 
tation to industry. 


Let’s be more exact. By Coordi- 
nated Instrumentation we mean a 
system of process control in which 
two or more variables are controlled 
in a predetermined relation to one 
another. This includes installations all 
the way from a single Taylor Time- 
Schedule Controller to a complex 
system in which several instruments 
are coordinated and interlocked to 
carry on completely an intricate pro- 
cess. The latter system is usually 


built around a Taylor Time-Cycle 


Controller, the complete master of a 


ASK ABOUT TAYLOR PROCESS CONTROL 


process cycle, which runs a series of op- 
erations according to a predetermined 
schedule to produce a product of 
precise characteristics and qualities. 

TAYLOR Coordinated Instrumen- 
tation guarantees reproduction of a 
processing schedule at any time— 
every time. It is one of the best 
assurances of uniform quality. It 
speeds the production flow. It prac- 
tically eliminates waste and seconds. 
It saves money... cuts production 
costs. It increases net profits. 


Taylor Coordinated Instrumenta- 
tion is an investment whose returns 
exceed the money invested. Let us 
fit it to your needs in your plant. 
Get the services of engineers whoknow 
industry's problems and will help you 
apply this control to your processes. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. Plant in Toronto, 
Can. Manufacturers in Great Britain 
—Short & Mason, Ltd., London, Eng. 


qr 


Indic ating [recording Controlling 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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Chinatown, My Chinatown! 


Those shrewd young Chinese in San Francisco are 
restoring the old oriental glamorous atmosphere. And 
they'll do a big job at the Golden Gate Fair. 


CHINATOWN, as San Francisco's No. 1 
tourist attraction, is a big factor in draw- 
ing close to 1,000,000 persons yearly to 
the city by the Golden Gate where they 
leave behind them some $28,000,000. 

So when Chinese Factors, Inc., an or- 
ganization composed of young, Amer- 
ican-born, college-bred Chinese, opened 
headquarters recently in Chinatown, with 
an ambitious program for making the 
section even more attractive to tourists, 
local business and Mayor Angelo Rossi 
joined heartily in the colorful celebra- 
tion. 

The organization is designed to apply 
American sales and promotion methods, 
which the young Chinese have learned 
in business colleges, to the merchandising 
of Chinatown’s exotic attractions, not 
only in San Francisco, but eventually in 


EAST MEETS WEST—Grant Avenue, in 
the heart of San Francisco’s Chinatown, 
is a curious mixture of old Chinese and 
modern American. 


New York, Los Angeles, Boston, and 
wherever there are substantial Chinese 
settlements able to develop bazaars and 
restaurants for the delectation of 
tourists. 

Leader of the nationwide group is 
Chingwah Lee, alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of California, who played the 
Chinese lead in the motion p:cture “The 
Good Earth.” With him are Chang Ho 
Gee, the woman manager of the China- 
town branch of the Bank of America 
(and financial adviser to many of San 
Francisco’s Chinese merchants), and 
Myron Chang, Philip Fong, and Chin 


Lain, three leaders in Chinatown’s busi- 
ness life. A monthly publication, Chinese 
Digest, explains the group’s aims and 
methods to several thousand subscribers 
in the Chinese sections of San Francisco 
and other cities. 

It all began two or three years ago 
when the Japanese, with aggressive busi- 
ness methods, commenced to crowd out 
Chinese merchants along the Main Street 
of San Francisco’s Chinatown, Grant 
Avenue. While the Chinese had been 
selling goods made in China primarily 
for Chinese consumption, the Japanese 
went about finding out what the Amer- 
ican tourists wanted to buy and the 
prices they were willing to pay and th 
imported oriental merchandise accord- 
ingly. The stores along Grant Avenue 
were fast losing their authentic oriental 
flavor. They became imitations of Amer- 
ican shops, as the older Chinese 
merchants bowed to defeat. 

Cashing In On Racial Individuality 

However, they reckoned without the 
younger generation, skilled in such vun- 
oriental subjects as advertising, window 
display, and merchandising. Instead of 
imitating their rivals, the young people 
sought to capitalize on their colorful 
racial individuality. 

Now, along Grant Avenue (where 
tourists spend some $5,000,000 an- 
nually), Americanized young men, who 
themselves have forsaken the tongs for 
business clubs and chambers of com- 
merce, hide their shiny new electric cash 
registers and filing systems from the spy- 
ing eyes of tourists, while “out front” 
the smell of joss sticks and the sight of 
the age-old abacus (as rs of an atmos- 
phere carefully created by students of 
interior decorating and design) draws 
customers and eases the flow of money 
from their pockets. 

Going one step further, the group sent 
delegations to China and _ induced 
Chinese manufacturers to produce di- 
rectly for the Chinatown tourist trade 
in this country. 

As a result, Chinese merchants along 
Grant Avenue have pretty well won 
their competitive battle with the Japa- 
nese (sympathy with China in the war 
with Japan has helped, of course) and 
prosperity has returned for the sons of 
Han. Receipts of the Chinatown post- 
office and deposits in the banks have 
increased appreciably during the last few 
months. Building and the opening of 
new business enterprises is also on the 
upgrade. This improvement is ini the 
face of the general business slump and 
the collection of large sums to support 
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the Chinese government in the 
the face, also, of the fact 
Chinese are tying up much of t! 
ital by stuffing warehouses with 
goods against the possibility o: 
time shortage. 

The young Chinese group has 
point to make the S: 
cisco Chinatown an outstandin 
magnet and eventually to organ 
associates in other Chinatowns 
for a similar object. The plan i 
(1) revival of Chinese pageant 
wearing of Chinese garments; | 
tion of Chinese gardens open 
public; (4) conversion of trafi 


NEON SIGNS, of oriental design, are play 
ing an important part in renovating China. 
town, particularly in advertising lavish new 
cocktail lounges. 


into picturesque lanes; (5) more rigid 
maintenance (in San Francisco) of the 
building code to retain Chinese architec 
ture; (6) changing of street names to 
conform with the Chinese environment 
(7) addition of Chinese architectural 
decorative elements to all vacant spaces 
and blank walls. 


Chinese Village Planned 


When officials of the Golden Gat 
International Exposition wanted some- 
one to take hold of Chinese represents 
tion at the 1939 fair, the young Chinese 
group tackled the job. Chinese Factors 
Inc., took over the development of : 
$1,200,000 Chinese Village, selling con- 
cessions among the Chinese alone. It 
promises to be one of the best money: 
makers at the Golden Gate show anc 
will include theaters, restaurants, sc’ 
eral hundred bazaars, a Chinese garden, 
and a seven-story pagoda. Strolling 
magicians and minstrels will provic'e the 
free shows to lure customers. About 
10% of the exposition’s total tak 
is expected to find its way into the 
pockets of Chinese Village concts 
sionnaires. 
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Nine out of ten men devoting their spare-time 

to mastery of International Correspondence 
Schools Courses are studying to improve themselves 
on their present jobs. Eight out of ten are studying 
courses in line with their present work. 


These serious-minded men are not chasing rain- 
bows. Their inspiration is not the prospect of greener 
fields over the hill. 

The average |. C.S. student has had his share of 
bumps in the business of earning a living and 
supporting a family. On his job he has observed 
that the men who make the most progress are the 
men who have the most training, and, being ambi- 
tious, he decides to acquire more training. 


To what better place could he turn than the 
International Correspondence Schools? In the past 
46 years over 4,000,000 other men have found in 
1. C. S. training that extra something they needed to 
go ahead on their jobs — to move on and upward 
to better jobs! 

This institution is proud of the success of these 
men — and proud of the peculiarly distinctive ser- 
vice it renders in the American scene. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington San Francisco 
St. Lewis © tLeosAngeles Boston Montresit London 
Sydney Wellingten Caire Shanghai . Havana 
Mexice City H 8 Aires Manila Cape Town 
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Frozen Food Booms Higher 


Sales increased 60% last year, and now expansion 


is greater than ever. 


Stokely Bros., large canner, 


buys interest in Honor Brand Frosted Foods. 


Last year there was a business recession. 
Last year the frozen food industry made 
a gain of 60% over the year before. 
Retail sales came to $13,000,000— 
at a conservative estimate. The number 
of retail outlets handling frozen foods 
hopped from 2,500 to 4,500. Produc- 
tion, installation of new freezing equip- 
ment, and sales to the institutional trade 
(hospitals, hotels, a. and the 
like) boomed upwards. at was last 
year. Now there is a business recession, 
et the frozen food industry is expand- 
ing more than ever before. 

The hottest news on the frozen food 
front this week was the deal between 
Honor Brand Frosted Foods, the num- 
ber two factor in the industry, and 
Stokely Bros. of Indianapolis, probably 
the third largest canner in the country. 
Stokely acquires a minority stock interest 
in Honor ik Honor Brand acquires 
welcome capital for expansion, and 
Stokely becomes Honor Brand's princi- 
pal supplier of fruits and wegen. 

The deal exemplifies two important 
trends in the industry—the movement 
of canners into the frozen food field, 
and the efforts of existing frozen food 
producers to tighten their control over 
quality and quantity of their output. 


Sales Expand at High Rate 


For years canners have been ponder- 
ing the possibility of getting a foot in 
the door of the quick freezing busi- 
ness while it was still open. They 
watched sales increase 67% in 1934, 
47% in 1935, 50% in 1936, and 
60% in 1937, reaching $13,000,000 in 
that year. This figure may be com- 
ared to the total retail food sales of 

10,500,000,000 in 1937, but frozen 
foods’ rate of growth in the retail 
field isn’t anything to laugh off easily. 
Moreover, these foods had a flourish- 
ing market in the institutional field 
even before the retail market was 
opened up. But what kept canners and 
growers from moving in on frozen 
foods was the tremendous expenditure 
for refrigeration equipment which was 
necessary in all stages of manufactur- 
ing and distribution. 

The typical experience of Washing- 
ton Packers, Inc., in Sumner, Wash., 
was enough to show canners that per- 
haps it was worth it, however. For 
three years Washington Packers has 
been quick-freezing fruits and vege- 
tables for institutions. Last year it 
went into the retail business. 1,000,000 
Ib. of peas frozen last summer and 
sold pronto at a time when most can- 
ners were desperately trying to move 


their product was a handsome object 
lesson for canners. This year the 
2,400 grower-members of Washington 
Packers have authorized the expendi- 
ture of $80,000 for more freezing 
equipment. The two largest canners 
in the country are making test packs of 
frozen fruits and vegetables. Cali- 


fornia Packing Co. (Del Mon: 
to come into the field soon. 
ent there are 60 or 70 canne: 
By the end of the year ther 
be well over 100. 

Most of them are freezing 
large producers, or for inst 
Many are quick-freezing their ; 
for their own use, storing the 
to be used for canning when 
demanded, thus leveling out t! 
ning operations through th 
They lack the experience and : 
expense of going in for retail 
tion. Refrigerated delivery tr 
gether with the supplying and 


Ensemble Styling Hits 


ORE and more, manufacturers are ac- 
cepting ensemble styling as a potent 
factor in selling related items of merchan- 
dise. A recent company to launch a 
program of integration for its line is Huss- 
man Ligonier Co. (St. Louis), manufac- 
turers of store equipment. With the co- 
operation of Designers for Industry, Inc. 
(industrial designers of Cleveland, Chicago, 
and New York), the company has pro- 
duced a complete family of food dispensing 
and preserving equipment. 
The redesign goes beyond surface re- 


The meat chopper and coffee mill follow 
the styling of the meat case above, are 
clearly of the same family of products. 


Food Store Equipment 


styling. The Zephyr Coffee Mill finds new 
efficiency by mounting its grinding burrs 
directly on a vertical motor shaft. The 
Clipper Meat Chopper combines a stainless 
steel meat pan with the body of the chop 
per in such a way that the merchant is 
given more working space. The Refriger 
ated Meat Case promises to go lightly on 
refrigerating costs while at the same time 
making its contents more visible to cus 
tomers. Not illustrated here are coolers, 
grocery boxes, meat tenderizers, and other 
store devices that round out the line. 
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Valley Street, Maplewood, N.J. 
In commenting on this paving, the 
County Engineer, Mr. William A. 
Stickel said: “. . . we hadto con- 
sider public convenience, pos- 
sible interruption to business 
caused by detours if the streets 
were closed for any length of 
time and one important considera- 
tion was the possibility of fire. We 
had to provide free movement of 
fire apparatus. High Early 
Strength Concrete was the answer 
added to efficient construction 
methods.” 


Without warning—fire strikes once a minute—somewhere. Against 
this constant threat to life and property, roads and streets must be 
kept open for fire apparatus. This at times is difficult when con- 
struction is under way. 


Great strides have been made by advanced construction methods. 
Lehigh Early Strength Cement adds another safety factor. No longer 
need new concrete pavements be closed to traffic 10 days or more. 
No long waiting for concrete to cure when Lehigh Early Strength 
Cement is used. Pavements are frequently opened in 24 hours— 
the fire hazard is lessened—also the delay and expense of detours 
and interruptions to business and public activities. 


To concrete for any purpose Lehigh Early Strength Cement adds 
QUICK SERVICE STRENGTH. When used under the same con- 
ditions, in 24 to 48 hours its strength compares with that of normal 
portland cement at 7 days. This quick curing means earlier com- 
pletion of the work, often with reduced cost. In cold weather it is 
a safeguard against the danger of concrete freezing. 


Architects, engineers, contractors appreciate these advantages. Ask 
them how Lehigh Early Strength Cement may be applied to your 
own work. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. ' Spokane, Wash. 
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324 West Street, 


THING 


When you write, mention the type 


of hazard you wish to protect. We 
will mail complete details and 


brochure. Write today. 
Walter Kidde & Company 


KILLS 
FIRES 


FASTER 


| Than this clean, 
| dry, harmless 
snow-and-gas. 


@ If there is a paint-shop in your plant... if you 
handle dangerously flammable liquids, as gaso- 
line or chemicals . . . if you have rotary electrical 
equipment, as generators—there you should 
have Lux extinguishers or a Lux Fixed System. 


LUX extinguishers kill dangerous fires in a quick 
flash. They use the fastest known extinguishing 
agent—Lux carbon-dioxide snow-and-gas. 


Lux does no damage, even on delicate electrical 
equipment. Leaves no messy residue. Lux has 
no poisonous or harmful qualities. 


Lux protection means valuable insurance... 
against loss from fire .. . against breakdown of 
carefully timed production schedules. Insist on 
Lux. It’s your finest protection. 


ouT 
FIRE 


Bloomfield, N. J. 
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| ing of special storage-display se; ¢, 
_fetailers are a good deal to atten. 
at the start. Furthermore, 
go into the retail field rx 
| they must carry through vir ,)) 

distribution operations thems: foe 


although a few wholesalers 
stalled the necessary refrigers 4 go, 
age and delivery equipment, oy ,; 
them are not equip to handle 4 


frozen foods. It is for thi, reap 
that some trade observers expect sy. 
local dairies to play an impor: int par 
in the future development cf ‘he fo, 
distribution picture, for these agence 
already have much of the couipmes 


necessary to handle the new pe rishah\. 
line. Conceivably, the dairis 
their established patterns of distr 
tion direct to home and store may 
able to take the play away from wh 
sale grocers as the demand for frog 
foods expands. 


The Retail Situation 


On the retail front, frozen fo 
' are no real threat to canned goods 
least not yet. Canned goods sup; 
the price market, frozen foods : 
quality market. Many of these so 
producers of frozen foods, howe 
operate in the retail field locally 
their local areas they can weasel | 
of the problems of retail distribu: 


of frozen food by using the « f 
Fleischmann Yeast method of distri a 
tion—calling on retailers every ot! 
day or so with a small supply of froz 
foods which the retailer can keep 
his regular refrigerator. 

The two companies accounting {© - 


robably 90% of the frozen fo 

nev now are General Foods’ s 

sidiary, Birds Eye, and Honor Brar 

owned by the New York prod 

house, Waterman & Co, So far the 
have been welcoming competitior 
They think that some of the new pac 
ers, in their rush to gain a footho! 
will put up inferior merchandise, a0 
that the public will react in favor o 
Birds Eye and Honor Brand as qualit 
purveyors. 


Concern Keeps Strict Control 


Birds Eye has been watching ove 
its quality from the start, running 
research laboratory, going so far as! 
contract for seeds two years in advanc 
distributing the seeds to farmers, co 
tracting for the crop in advance & 
well, sending out portable freezing 
plants to the source of supply at hi 
vest time, if there is mo permanest 
freezing plant close—even controlling 
its retailers’ selling methods. Hono 
Brand hasn’t been able to keep su@ 
strict control over its pack; but 1s dea 
with Stokely assures it of a quantity ® 
raw materials for quick freezing, 
a quality control it didn’t have whe 
it was dealing with a number o! sm 
growers scattered over the country. ™ 
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tests are more rigidly supervised and 

exacting than tests conducted under the 
supervision of the Contest Board of the American 
Automobile Association. All figures listed in the 
column at the right are facts—certified and convincing 
proof of the great performance qualities and dollar- 
saving economy of Chevrolet trucks! Modernize 
your truck equipment now. Save money all ways with 
Chevrolet trucks—with low first cost, low operating 
cost, low maintenance expense—and with rugged, 
durable Chevrolet construction that gives extra 


thousands of miles of capable, satisfying operation. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

General Motors Instalment Plan—C. ient, E. ical Monthly Payments, 
A General Motors Value. 


READ THESE AMAZING 
PERFORMANCE FACTS... 
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Average speed........ .31.04 mph. 
Miles per gallon of gasoline... . .14.48 2 
Total cost (gas, oll, lubrication) . $43.84 
Total per ton-mile cost... . . $.00313 
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— cane are being set up in as 
many Stokely factories, of which there 
are 34. Before long Honor Brand 
expects to make deals similar to the 
Stokely one for its meat and fish 
products. Birds Eye, after casting 
about for a suitable slaughtering and 
packing location for quick-freezing 
meat, 1s now operating in Indianapolis, 
and aiming to stretch out its meat 
operations. 


Vegetables at Top of List 


Of all quick-frozen foods for the 
retail and industrial markets, vege- 
tables account for more than 500— 
and peas for almost a half of that 50%. 
Fish, fruit, and poultry come trailing 
behind, and meat accounts for the 
smallest portion of all. Quick-frozen 
meat, for one thing, is priced high. 
Even though the high price can be 
justified by the fact that all bone and 
waste has been cut out of the meat, 
consumer acceptance has been hard to 
get. But it’s already evident that pro- 
ducers are going to concentrate harder 
on meat this year. Meat packers such 
as Adolf Gobel, in Brooklyn, have 
been distributing quick-frozen meat for 
the past few months, using the argu- 
ment that it can be handled by a 
dealer in his everyday refrigerator. 
Eventually, quick-frozen meat may 
reach the point where it won't be 
necessary for a meat market to keep 
a butcher in the store. 

Quick-frozen fish, too, is bound for 
a rise this year. Both Birds Eye and 
Honor Brand have found a lively 
market for their fish and other sea- 
food—Honor Brand claiming it ac- 
counts for 25% of its total sales. Sales 
have been good in the East; in the 
Midwest whopping. Booth Fisheries, 
the largest packer and distributor of 
fish in the country, recently announced 
that it intended to make the U. S. 
housewife fish-conscious by 
quick-freezing its product, and selling 
it boned, scaled, cleaned, packaged, 
and ready to eat. Distribution is to 
be through the regular Booth outlets, 
and through small meat packers. The 
fish, says Booth, requires no special 
dealer equipment, but can be sold 
from the regular refrigerators, with 
a temperature of about 40 deg. 


Storage Cabinets Necessary 

One of the principles of quick- 
freezing today is that the frozen food 
must be stored in a place with a sub- 
zero temperature. The necessity for 


low temperature storage cabinets is 
one of the bugaboos to retailer- 
acceptance of frozen foods. Cabinets 
used to cost upwards of $1,000. Now 
they average closer to $300. Birds 
Eye rents cabinets to its dealers. 


Honor Brand will sell, rent, or pro- 
vide easy payments. In California cabi- 
nets are turning up priced at $167; a 


dry-ice cabinet in New York is being 
agers to sell for $50-$75. And before 
ong retailers will be able to buy cabi- 
nets without feeling the pinch. At 
present, however, Birds Eye and Honor 
Brand find themselves in the pleasant 
position of having to turn down more 
retailers’ requests for outlets than they 
accept. Birds Eye for the most part 
deals with its retailers direct, Honor 
Brand through wholesale distributors. 
Birds Eye's distribution is confined 
largely to New England and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic states. The Midwest is 
being opened up this year. Honor 
Brand has more scattered distribution, 
though still concentrated in the East. 
Both are moving slowly in the retail 
field, keeping distribution where de- 
mand is greatest and where products 
can be shipped without great cost. 


Forecasting Industry’s Future 


What's in store for the frozen food 
industry for this year is anybody's 
guess. It ought to have the greatest 
expansion it’s ever had in the retail 
field. As more packers come into 
the field it ought to gain greater con- 
sumer acceptance. The industry says 
the housewife used to buy her crackers, 
sugar, and coffee out of barrels before 
she learned to buy them packaged, and 
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the time isn’t far off when s 


to demand that her peris 
packaged. 

Technical improvements 
methods of quick-freezing 
to tighten up the compet: on 


tween packers, bring down « Row 
are going to crop up betwee 
fresh fruit and vegetable -ibuto, 
and frozen food packers—as 
already, with the distributors of freg 
produce agitating for a differen: ition o- 
restaurant menus between fres 


inned 
and frozen foods, and abo» 
frozen food producers’ use of ~he wor 
“fresh.” 

Broad Changes Expected 

One thing the industry is sure » 

do, this year, next year, and as Jor 


as it lasts. It will make tremend 
changes in the present manutacturis 


and distribution picture. Ideal 
frozen foods can stabilize al! fo 
prices. Crops will be frozen at thei 


peak, to be used when there is a 
mand for them. Shortages and sur 
pluses will be done away with. The 
farmer will always be sure of vetting ; 
regular price for his produ A 
least that's the misty outline ot 
future that frozen food producers s 
in their dreams. 


MARKETING ANGLES 


The Federal Trade Commission continues 
its battle against A. & P. by issuing a com- 
plaint against the Atlantic Commission Co. 
in New York City, charging violation of 
the brokerage section of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. Atlantic Commission Co. is 
the A. & P. subsidiary which buys all A. 
& P.’s fresh fruit and vegetable produce, at 
the same time acting as broker for other 
sellers who ship fresh produce to New 
York. The Federal Trade Commission 
charges the Atlantic Commission Co. with 
accepting allowances and discounts in lieu 
of brokerage on its own A. & P. account, 
without rendering any services in return. 
* 
A survey made by the Federation of Tax 
Administrators shows the tobacco tax to 
be increasingly important to the federal 
Treasury. In 1937 it totaled $551,900,000, 
making it third in importance of all fed- 
eral taxes. Income and liquor taxes top 
it. In the last four years the tobacco tax 
has increased $149,000,000—the bulk of 
the revenue coming from the tax of six 
cents on every package of 20 cigarettes. 
Twenty-one states have some form of to- 
bacco tax, though it is less important as a 
state revenue measure—furnishing an aver- 
age of 4.55% of the total revenue of 
tobacco tax states. 

Following the lead of New Jersey and 
Connecticut, the New York State Board 
of Pharmacy is refusing to issue pharmacy 
licenses for the establishment of drug de- 
partments in supermarkets in the state. 
The supermarket drug department is an 


increasing source of worry to drug retailers 
especially since the A. & P. supermarkets 
(which seem to spring up in geometric 
proportion to chain store taxes) nearly a 
include drugs in their set-up. — Further 
cause for concern to New York drug 
tailers last week was the news that Mac's 
is soon to add a prescription department 
to ms store. 


* * 

Since July 1, 1934, the Federal Trade Com 
mission’s Special Board of Investigation 
which keeps an eagle eye on advertising 
copy, has covered 1,754,072 magazine and 
radio advertisements. An analysis of the 
93,863 radio continuities and the 41,472 
published advertisements which have been 
chalked up as questionable breaks down 
thus: Drugs and remedies 30.5. food 
products 6.8%, cosmetics and toiletries 
6.1%, health devices and specialties 5.+ 
—making a total of 48.7%; commodity 
sales promotion plans, with agency and 
employment offers, and _ specialty and 
novelty goods advertising, 14.9%; corre 
spondence courses, stamps, coins, astrolog- 
ical data, books, and similar mai! order 
offers, 12.5%; automobile, radio, refrigeta- 
tor, and other equipment lines, 9.0; ; mix 
cellaneous—including apparel, tobacco 
products, pet breeding, poultry raising, 
gasoline and lubricants, special building 
materials, etc., 14.9%. Effectiveness of the 
Special Board of Investigation may be 
gauged by the fact that drugs, health 
devices, and cosmetic cases which used 
to account for more than 60% of the toul 
are down now to 42%. 
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and PROTECTION against Credit Loss 


\AYZESTERDAY our shipments 
~ regular customers to- 
taled around $60,000. About 
half of these accounts will 
take advantage of our dis- 
count terms. The others will 
wait until their bills mature. 

Yet, without any delay, I have the full cash proceeds 
in my bank, ready to go to work for me again.” 
That isasimple description of how Commercial Credit 
Company’s open account financing is making the 
money and credit problem easy for hundreds of clients. 
Credit Rating, High—Capital, Liquid 
They ship ... bill the customer... send us dupli- 
cate invoices... and get their money immediately. 


It’s such a safe, sane and easy way to keep your 
credit rating high and your cash position strong, you 
should certainly investigate it. 


A Comfortable Margin of Safety 
Safe? We have added an exclusive LIMITED 
LOSS feature to the many other advantages of our 
open account financing plan. This enables you to 
discount your receivables with iron-clad protection 
against any credit loss in excess of an agreed, limited 


small percentage. 


Easy? Call in our representative. Determine how 
much cash you need... what receivables you want 
to discount. No notification of customers is neces- 
sary. You get your money at once. No financing can 
be accomplished more simply and quickly than that. 


* 


We'd like to give you a clear 
and complete understanding of 
every detail... . You'll get it 
straighter and quicker through 
@ personal interview than 
through hearsay or correspond- 
ence. Our representative will 
keep any appointment at your 
convenience. 
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2nd Alky-Gas Plant 


Sioux City tries to boost Agrol 
sales and win Chemical Founda- 
tion’s $500,000 plant. 


THE petroleum industry has ranged 
from the mildly critical to the down- 
right derisive in its attitude toward 
alky-gas, the blend of alcohol and gaso- 
line for motor fuel. Yet Agrol mix- 
ture (the Chemical Foundation’s alky- 
gas) is being sold from pumps retailing 
major company brands in Sioux City, 
Ia. Thereby swings the tale of the 
latest move in the Foundation drive to 
win for farm products part of the motor 
fuel market (BW —Dec25’37,p17). 


Through the Farm Chemurgic Coun- 
cil, the Foundation spent $275,000 on 
alky-gas experiments, operating a dis- 
tilling plant at Atchison, Kan. A 
campaign is now in progress at Sioux 
City for the erection of a plant in the 
locality. The Chemical Foundation 
has promised to start on a project to 
cost $500,000 as soon as sales of Agrol 
fluid reach 3,000 gal. daily. Sioux 
City’s Chamber of Commerce and other 
organizations are pushing the campaign 
to put over the city’s side of the 
bargain. 

Various devices are being used to 
make the community Agrol-conscious. 
Business firms and individuals ran a 
full page advertisement in the Sioux 
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EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT 


Heirs get cash; 


When one partner dies, disaster 
to the enterprise is avoided if 


there is life insurance ready. 


See our booklet on this subject 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


the business 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


More than FOUR MILLION hands washed 
Every day at... 


_\WASHFOU NTAIN S 
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Farmers 


AGROL DAY IN SIOUX CITY ...FEBR: 


BOOST—Sioux City business men fo, 
this full-page ad in the Journal. 


City Journal urging the citizens to rally 
‘round the effort to establish a new in. 
dustry “which will consume 1,500.00 
bu. of farm produce annually.” It js 
reported that owners of several large 
filling stations told their major oi! sup 
pliers to use the Agrol blend or take 
out their pumps. As a result some 148 
stations out of a total of 300 i 
Sioux City territory are featuring Agro! 
gasoline. 

Present estimates of Agrol fluid con- 
sumption are around 1,800 gal. dailj 
or over half the figure set by the Chem 
ical Foundation. It is claimed 
opening of the spring motoring and 
tractor season will boost consumption 
to the specified point. At any rate 
preparations for raw material requir 
ments are being pressed. Contract 
forms are at the printer’s. Agreements 
will bind farmers to plant crops usabi 
for Agrol for five years; pay to be at 
a flat rate. 


Cities Curious about Idea 
The Sioux City plant is expected to 
be the test on which the Chemical 
Foundation’s alky-gas idea will stand 
or fall. Twenty-one cities from New 
Jersey to Oregon have asked Sioux City 
for information on the subject. 
Meanwhile alky-gas begins to make 
a noise in Washington as several legis 
lators push their pet proposals. How- 
ever, little chance is seen for any o! 
these proposals at the present session. 
The partment of Agriculture is 
completing a study of alky-gas sources 
The new Agricultural Adjustment Ac 
allows the Secretary of Agriculture 
$4,000,000 per year for four exper 
mental laboratories, whose function wi!’ 
be to find new uses for farm products 
Alky-gas a be one subject of inquiry 
e petroleum industry keeps rcpeat 
ing that alcohol costs too much to com 
pete with present prices of straigh' £2 
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They play with fire 


and make it pay 


When you buy an electric fan, oil 
heater, roofing material, fire extin- 
guisher or any one of thousands of 
commodities that bear the label “Un- 
lerwriters’ Laboratories Inspected,” 
you are assured that fire and accident 
iazards inherent in the object have 
seen reduced to a minimum. 


To obtain this coveted approval, man- 
their 
devices and materials to Underwriters’ 


ufacturers themselves submit 


laboratories, where expert engineers 
test and retest to see how much abuse 
the products can stand. With chemi- 
cals, gases and high explosives ... 
temperatures of 3000°F above to 320°F 
below... pressures to 550,000 pounds 

lectric currents to 100,000 volts, 


A flaming match tossed into a cauldron in which two gallons of gasoline 


are floated on water! Can vou imagine a more stubborn blaze? The 


2!.-gallon “foam” type extinguisher being tested must smother the roar- 


ing fire completely to win the approval of Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


these trouble-finders “play with fire” 
.. to prevent fire and accident! 


Just what is Underwriters’ Laborator- 
ies? It is a non-profit institution with 
test plants at Chicago, New York and 
San Francisco, founded by the leading 
capital stock* fire insurance compa- 
nies. This great public safety service is 
but one of the many ways capital 


stock company fire insurance helps to 
make human life and property safer. 


You benefit not only as a citizen but 
also as a policyholder, for reduced 
fire losses mean lower insurance costs 
... The last thirty years have been 
marked by a consistent reduction of 
the rates for capital stock company 
fire insurance. 


“CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY Fire Insurance 


provides sound protection at a pre-determined cost, without 
risk of assessment to the policyholder. Its promise is backed 


rot merely by legal reserves but by capital stock and a sur- 


plus accumulated to meet both normal expected losses and 


those that are abnormal and uncertain . . . 


even extreme 


losses due to conflagrations. Its system of operating through 
competent Local Agents assures prompt personal service 


to policyholders. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS «+ 85 John Street, New York 


National organization of Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies + Established 1866 
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oline. But it is important to remember 
that the farmer's voice is loud in all 
legislative halls, that alky-gas can be 
made a powerful talking point by states- 
men seeking office from farm districts 


Political Phosphate 


Sen. Pope wins Presidential 
support in campaign for de- 
velopment of Western deposits. 


ALL mixed up with politics, sectional 
pride, national economic planning, and 
peace-and-war prospects, the subject of 
phosphate development in Western 
America was brought to a boiling point 
this week by Sen. James P. Pope's 
highly vocal agitation for such a pro- 
gram and by President Roosevelt's an- 
nounced decision to take up world 
phosphate problems with Congress in 
a special message. In this sequence of 
events, Washington observers traced a 
definite pattern of political cause and 
effect. The Senator comes up for re- 
election in Idaho this year and, not 
unnaturally, wants to return to Wash- 
ington. The senator is a staunch New 
Dealer; so, not unnaturally, the Presi- 
dent wants him to come back. 

It's easy enough to trace the pattern 
thus far; it’s another matter to pre- 
dict how far it will eventually go 


toward the establishment of a federal 
project for the processing of phosphate 


rock and the manufacture of fertilizer 
chemicals and byproduct gases for war 
use. The President's intervention in 
behalf of the Senator and his pet project 
seems to assure at least an extensive 
investigation of Intermountain phos- 
phates this year. The fertilizer division 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority will 
probably the call to do the job on 
its own funds, though there is some 
uestion whether the money of the Au- 
thority can properly be put to such pur- 


poses. 
Costs Higher in West 


Anaconda Copper and other private 
interests are already active in the West- 
ern field, but because costs of extracting 
the phosphates from the comparatively 
low-grade rock are appreciably higher 
than they are in the competitive Florida 
and Tennessee fields, and because ship- 
ping charges to the big Eastern consum- 
ing centers constitute another serious dis- 
advantage, the Western deposits have 
never been extensively worked. The 
one new factor in the picture which 
might favor Idaho development now is 
the availability of cheap power at the 
new Fort Peck and Grand Coulee dams. 
Even so, it is argued that Western 
phosphorous chemicals could not be 
made really cheap unless a government 
subsidy were provided for the capital 
requirements. 

Sen. Pope, of course, doesn’t delve 


Underwood & Underwood 
Sen. James P. Pore 
constituency is phosphoric. 


His 
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far into these problems in hi, 
and thus far unfruitful effo: 
half of Western phosphate. H 
the broad social and economi: 
tions of the situation. His 

runs in this wise: Phosphate 
sential for plant life. It is 

weighty plant food in all { 
Even human life depends on ; 
ir. the diet, usually receive 

phosphate-fertilized foods. Am 
always been the single great« 
of this vital commodity, ex; 
million tons annually. As a : 
American supply of phosphate 
rapidly depleted, and in the ; 
terest new sources of phosph: 
those in the Mountain States 

carefully surveyed and prud: 
ploited. 

Experts say, however, that : 
nessee and Florida deposits, fro 
the bulk of United States p: 
comes, would not be exhausted 
ent rates within 200 years. 


Fighting Venereal Disease 


Large appropriations to expand work of Public Health 
Service are proposed; meanwhile federal and local 


agencies crack down on 


THE federal government is advanc- 
ing on two fronts in a vigorous na- 
tional campaign against humanity's 
most insidious enemy—venereal dis- 
ease (BW —Oct30’37,p34). Bills have 
been introduced in Congress which 
would aid states in the work of pre- 
vention and cure. Meanwhile, the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration 
is pressing its drive against the in- 
discriminate sale of defective con- 
Business is keenly inter- 
ested in both developments, for it 
realizes how great a drain social dis- 
eases exact, both in the institutional 
care of the sufferers and in the low- 


ered productive capacity of afflicted | 


workers. 

The bills introduced into the U. S. 
Senate by Sen. La Follette and into 
the House by Rep. Bulwinkle last Janu- 
ary would “impose additional duties 
upon the Public Health Service in 
connection with the investigation and 
control of venereal diseases.” As 
amended, the Senate measure would 
appropriate $3,000,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1939, and $6,000,000 
for the year ending June 30, 1940. 
From this allotments would be made 
to states and other political units. For 
administration a division of Venereal 
Diseases would be established in the 
Public Health Service, 

The Senate Committee on Com- 
merce has ordered the La Follette bill 
reported but expectations are against 
its passage this year. A jam of legis- 


dangerous devices. 


lation in the House Interstate Com 
merce Committee also works agains 
the early consideration of the Bu! 
winkle measure. But Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran is optimistic and the 
Administration is said to approve 

Druggists are a bit worried by the 
proposed legislation. They fear the 
result will be free distributions of 
specifics which will interfere with sales 
in a highly profitable category. 
Seizures by Federal Agency 

Last May, the federal Food and 
Drug Administration began an investi 
gation which has resulted in wholesale 
seizures of defective rubber prophy- 
lactics. These products are used as 
contraceptives but are sold as devices 
for protection against diseases, thu 
sidestepping the birth-control 
The Food and Drug Administra 
ruled that, as disease preventatives, 5 
ber prophylactics are subject t 
legal controls which govern drug: 
which forbid iteline, It is « 
basis that raics and seizures are | 
made. 

Leading companies in the in 
welcome the government action 
judgment long overdue. A pri 
item of cost in these contraceptiy<s 
testing (inflation with one cubi 
of air). Millions have been ma 
regularly without sufficient test 
lowing unscrupulous producers to ut 
dersell legitimate competition. 


Federal records reveal that, since 
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. 6 last, some 6,152 gross of sub- 
adard rubber have 
ng seized. Brand names are legion 
1 sometimes the origin is obscure. 
few trade-marks involved are “Pan,” 
isians,” “Rainbow,” “Streamfine,” 
Three Little Pigz.” Defects in seiz- 
- run as high as 93.7%. 

Many shipments have been with- 
wo as a result of the federal cru- 


their plants to install improved 
hinery or testing apparatus. The 
reDA feels that it has about cleaned 
» on rubber goods, Its inspectors 
| now concentrate on skin (sheep 


teld are said to be badly in need of 
ection. Data also are being collected 
feminine hygiene” preparations 


‘alse Claims Listed 


in the field of contraceptives for 
men, the FTC has long been active. 
filse claims are common and give the 
mission cause for action. In a 
March 3 cease-and-desist order against 
Chicago distributor of a “feminine 
viene” preparation the following 
claims are listed: that the product 
ipproved by the American Medical 
sociation, by the American Birth 
Control League, by physicians gen- 
ily; that the company is connected 
with the Birth Control League; that 
the product may be used with safety; 
that the company operates a laboratory. 
Since November, 1931, the FTC has is- 
ed over 60 stipulations or cease-and- 
ist orders against such firms. There 
ve been twelve such orders this 


tic Ordinance of 1934. This measure 
merves to drug stores or licensed medi- 

practitioners the right to sell “appli- 

es and medicinal preparations” for 
he “prevention of conception and/or 
venereal diseases.”” 


Retail Druggists Like Idea 


The original ordinance was promoted 
the Youngs Rubber Corp. through 
the Knoxville Drug Club. Costs of 
he test case were paid by the Youngs 
mpany. The idea involved is def- 
ntely popular with retail druggists, a 
soup solidly organized and highly ef- 
tive in the application of political 
pressure. With the Knoxville victory 
et their belt, the druggists are likely 
® push hard for similar ordinances 
toss the country. Undertaken for 
purely selfish reasons—to acquire a vir- 
| monopoly on the retailing of these 
vices—such a drive to regulate the 
arter-hillion dollar business will at 
st focus attention on the fact that it 
now virtually unregulated and unre- 
ponsible to any social agency. 


ide and several manufacturers have | 


nit) prophylactics. Conditions in this | 


Meanwhile, there are local fights | 
ich may develop national signifi- | 
ae. The Tennessee supreme court | 
ently upheld the Knoxville Prophy- | 
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but they alike? 


Some “identical twins” only look alike; but their differences are 
too deep to be determined “‘by sight.” 


Two wire ropes, identical in appearance, may differ so widely 
in unseen characteristics that one will outlive the other many 
times under identical operating conditions. 


Except for its one strand of yellow, ‘‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow 
Strand looks like any other wire rope of the same “lay” and 
number of wires. But, the wire for this super-rope is drawn to the 
most exacting specifications. Then, wires and strands are shaped 
to a permanently helical form before they go into the rope. 


This revolutionary process produces valuable properties that 
work together for long life and economy on road building ma- 
chines, in general construction, logging, mining, rotary drilling, 


and in industrial plants. 


Limp and tractable, “Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand is 
easily and quickly handled, installed, spliced, socketed. Practi- 
cally pre-broken in, it is able to assume full speed and load 
quickly, with little danger of damage. And with all this there is 
amazing resistance to kinking, drum crushing and fatigue. 


Every wire rope user should at least try ‘‘Flex-Set’’ Preformed 
Yellow Strand. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO.., St. Louis 


Brancnes: New York, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Houst Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria. 
Manufacturers of all grades and constructions of wire rope, preformed and standard, for every purpose. 


“FLEX-SET” PREFORMED 
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New Products—New processes, new designs; 


new applications of old materials and ideas. 


WITHIN the next month, Parsons Bros. 
Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa., will be in 
production on its new “Portable Combi- 
nation Roofing Slate and Asbestos 
Shingle Cutter and Punch.” Frame is 
malleable iron; knife and punch are 


tough heat-treated steel to do all the 
jobs of cutting }-in. slate, rounding 
corners, and squaring edges right on the 
job. Roofing men who have seen it, 
predict that the device will so simplify 
roof-laying that it will spurt up slate 
sales and revive slate quarries. 


ON or about Mar. 15, Tri-State Develop- 
ment Co., Bowditch, N. C., will begin 
producing its new “I-X-L Household 
Cleanser,” consisting of about 90% 
feldspar and 10° detergents. Raw ma- 
terial will be delivered from the plant 
of Feldspar Milling Co., Bowditch, to 
Tri-State by overhead conveyor. North 
Carolinians are excited over the whole 
project, because it will probably be the 
first time that one of the State’s non- 
ferrous minerals has been processed 
within the State’s borders for the ulti- 
mate consumer. 


SINCE bringing out its “YPS” corru- 
gated steel skid platform with improved 
rib construction about a year ago, Mul- 
lins Mfg. Corp., Youngstown Pressed 
Steel Division, Warren, O., has been 
doing a comprehensive job of designing 
further material handling equipment for 
use with fork-lift power trucks. Newest 
items are a tiering assembly of steel stor- 
age box and skid in one unit, a mobile 
tiering box with casters as well as skid, 
and a whole line of all-steel and wood- 
steel slat-type stacking pallets. 


Two new adhesive specialties, which 
have been developed recently for the 
printing field, look as if they would have 
even wider application: (1) ‘Sta-Fast 
Cement,” produced by American Wood 
Type Mfg. Co., 270 Lafayette St., New 
York, fastens metal printing plates to 
wood or metal bases so tightly that no 
nailing is necessary. Equally good re- 


sults are found in cementing metal to 
glass, and synthetic plastic materials to 
almost any non-porous material. (2) 
“Plate-Tak” double-faced adhesive tape, 
developed by Van Cleef Bros., Wood- 
lawn Ave. at 77th St., Chicago, for 
quick and semi-permanent mounting of 
metal printing cuts to wood or metal 
bases, is now being found ideal for hold- 
ing down printing plates while making 
mats for stereotypes. The paper tape is 
so thin and tough that at least one ad- 
vertising agency is using it to mount 
“tip-ins’”’ in formal presentation material. 


SEVERAL years ago General Electric Co. 
developed the impact - atomization 
method of burning oil, and embodied it 
in a complete oil furnace. Now, after 
10 years of laboratory study and testing, 
it has in production at its Bloomfield 
(N. J.) plant a conversion-type oil 
burner for steam, vapor steam, hot 


water, and warm air furnaces in a range 
of sizes to handle oil rates from 3 to 3 
gal. per hour. Features include: a “tail- 
ored flame” which can be adjusted sim- 
ply on the side of the burner tube to 
conform to most types of combustion 
chambers; a vertical motor-compressor 
unit; “fast-action flame detector” and 
“two-try restart’; a high-lift oil pump 
which will draw oil from a tank as far 
as 15 ft. below the burner. 


Tests conducted by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories indicate that the new Segal 
“Pickproof Lock’’ measures up to its 
name. As designed and end by 
Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc., 261 
Broadway, New York, it consists of a 
series of locking devices which cooperate 
with more or less conventional pins to 
make it proof against picking tools. 
Since the mechanism is contained in a 
cylinder the same size as that used in 
orthodox cylinder locks, it may be 
bought and used as a replacement item. 


WRITING in American Machinist, Paul 
C. Bruhl tells how pliers were made 
self-opening by bending a short piece 
of small diameter rubber hose into a 
“U” and slipping it over the handles. 
It appears that operatives in a contin- 
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uous assembly line compl. 
the bother of opening pli 
them on nuts to be placed 
blies, and opening them agai 


AFTER a year of tests und 
conditions, Crocker-Whee! 
Mfg. Co., Ampere, N. J., is b 


a three-phase alternating current mote 
of adjustable speed to be known ast 
Polyspeed. It has a stator core and wing 
ing similar to a conventional inducie 
motor, and a single rotor winding sim 
ilar to the armature of a direct ¢ 
motor. It has 50% more brushes than, 
d.c. motor of the same number of pols 
Brushes are in a fixed position. Th 
speed regulator, a separate unit whid 
will also work as remote control, is ¢ 
the induction type with no switch co 
tacts to wear out or burn up. Withz 
infinite number of speeds, the motor ax 
be operated at any speed desired from 
slightly above standstill to 1,800 rpz 
by turning the speed regulator's row 
through 180 deg. The Polyspeed mote: 
which reveals constant torque over the 
whole speed range, has not as yet bees 
manufactured commercially in sis 


larger than 74 hp. 


ONE will look in vain for attachmer 
cords and plugs on the “Unitos 
Toaster-Grill,” because it is designed b 
Universal Button Co., 2250 W. For & 


Detroit, to operate on any top burner 
any gas stove. Heat channels inside * 
aluminum body carry heat up and to % 
top of any toast or cated sandwi 
a umique grease cup catches drippins 
when the toaster-grill is used to g° 
bacon and sausage and such. A bime 
lic strip pops when effective heat 
reached, after which one turns down & 
gas flame to simmer heat. 
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O wonder they're satisfied . . . 
they have efficient, safe work- 
ing conditions; they especially ap- 
preciate modern, comfortable wash- 
rooms and sanitary, health-protect- 
ing, individual ScotTissue Towels. 
The boss, too, is happy because 
Scot Tissue Towel Service costs him 
so little and saves him so much. It’s 
a matter of pennies per year per 
user, but the return in good will and 
satisfaction is great! 


Consider that two out of every 
five of your employees use Scot- 
Towels or Scott Tissues at home and 
you'll see why they appreciate this 
same service during working hours. 
TO KNOW how really economical 
ScotTissue Towel Service is, com- 
pare it with your present towel serv- 
ice. Take advantage of Scott's free 
Washroom Advisory Service . . . of 
the broad knowledge of the Scott 
representative. Let him make a sur- 
vey of vour \vashroom facilities and 
equipment. He'll show you exactly 
how ScotTissue Towels save you 
money. Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 


SCOTTISSUE, the same toilet 
paper that is preferred by 
more people than any other, 
is now available to large in- 
dustrial users in Service-Roll 
form, at surprisingly low cost. 


Thirsty Fibre really DRIES 


Scotlissue Towels 


BY THE MAKERS OF SCOTTISSUE, WALDORF AND SCOTTOWELS FOR HOMES 
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Publishing Co,’s_ industrial research 


Air Conditioning Data 


staff. 
Men in industry, commerce, The survey dug into the experience of 
and other fields give informa- 557 industrial companies and 284 firms 
en to MeGeawliill. representing a cross-section of the com- 


mercial market, then went on to 166 
Just who has air conditioning equip- distributors, dealers, and contractors, 49 
ment, what kind, how air conditioning engineers and architects, and 39 public 
helps, what non-users want it, and who utilities. Highlights of the summaries 
can use more than he has now, are include the following strongly defined 
some of the matters cleared up by 1,586 averages: 
men in 1,095 companies, who answered 1. Replacement of equipment seems 
questions put to them by McGraw-Hill more needed in industrial than in com- 
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in 1937 than any other make. 


mercial establishments, becav.¢ jp, 


trial air-conditioning plants m, 


older. Industrial units more <hap ; 


years old account for 48.6°: of . 


total, according to the survey jp ; 


mercial companies, only 39.7¢ are mo 


than three years old. 
2. Two out of three instal! tions 


both fields, are of the automa ic-cop;. 


type; and central systems lead 


tionary units in about the sime ry 
Portable units are in use in 9.5; of 
industrial plants surveyed; comme; 


establishments showed a 2.4¢; cover, 


for portable equipment. 


3. Different promotion iMpaig 


are needed in the different fie 


64.99% of the industrial firms boy: 


their equipment because of proces 
needs, while only 36.76% mentio, 
comfort as a decisive reason, but 


mercial buyers went heavily (78°) (, 


the comfort argument. 

4. A prime appeal in the commer 
field, determining the type of « 
ment to be purchased, was low cost. 


the industrial plants, dependability 
the equipment outweighed al! othe 


considerations. 

5. Air conditioning is used in » 
mer only by 52.6% of the comme: 
buyers, and the year round by 47 
The industrial user keeps his air. 
ditioning units busy the year round 
77.9% of the cases reported 


6. Among non-users, 50.27 of : 


industrial firms surveyed and 71.8% 
the commercial establishments re 


nized the need for air conditionin; 
About a third of each class are pli 
ning to buy; the other two-thir 


quoted cost as the main reason for : 


buying air conditioning equipment : 


this time. 
Although the survey results have : 
been prepared for general distribut 


the research staff has arranged to ma 
an analysis available through rep: 


sentatives upon specific inquiry fr 
the field. 


Bridge Strain 


book on it. 


So pervasive are our international aft 


tene 


tions that they violate even the t 
silence where 17,000,000 Americans 


crouched above their bridge tabi 
Newest threat to their peace of mis 
is the five-suit, 65-card bridge 6 
which has reared its ugly head in og 


land. Skeptics ask whether this me 


that a drive will be made in the bree 


industry to outmode the regulation © 
card deck. Admittedly, if this could 
done the industry would sell « ‘ct 
new equipment and make a lot of is 
money. 

It is not the first time that © 


New 65-card deck stirs specule 
tion. Culbertson promises : 
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Newsphotos 
Ery CULBERTSON 
The high priest can write a new bible. 


worldly questions have been raised. 
Back in 1935 there were changes in 
sxoring and bidding which were highly 
stimulating to sales (BW’—Apr20’35, 
922). At this time a solemn covenant 
was signed between committees repre- 
senting the various bridge-addicted na- 
tions providing that no further changes 
would be made before 1940. In the 
face of this solemn compact, England 
breaks out with a revolutionary 65- 
card deck, It involves such heresies as 
anew green suit called “crowns,” super- 
slams, a — card which goes to the 
successful bidder. 

The new deck is said to be of Vien- 
nese origin. Im England, a leading 
manufacturer took it up and started a 
romotional campaign. His Majesty 
bought a deck at the British Industries 
Fair. This started things off with a 
bang which carried samples even to this 
country. Newspapers printed stories. 
People began talking. 


Repudiated at First 


_ Bridge moguls here repudiated the 
innovation at first. It “wasn’t bridge.” 
It was said that card manufacturers 
would have none of it. Then, like a 
bolt from the blue, came an announce- 
ment from Ely Culbertson (selah!). 
The high priest of the contract cult an- 
nounced that he would write a book on 
the new game. 

His worshipping teachers (who are 
said to number 4,000 of the nation’s 
5,000 instructors) are busy informing 
their flocks of the master’s decision. 
Rival sects may indulge in nasty sneers, 
but if the Great Ely puts his power back 
of the new game, somebody will have a 
demand to supply. 

Bridge is big business. Card sales run 
around $13,500,000 annually, students 
pay some $5,000,000 vearly for lessons, 
anc other millions go for books, tabs, 
tables and the like. 
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COMPACT -- EFFICIENT-- GOOD-LOOKING 


The New PROGRESS CABINET 


DESIGNED BY 
STANFORD BRIGGS, 
this compact and handsome 
Progress Cabinet \ooks its 
modern part in the modern 

business office. 


before?” 
ment 


The new 


“It takes so little 
Progress Cabinet Dictaphone has 
been designed for maximum effi- 
ciency in a minimum of space. It 
takes up only a little over one square 
foot of floor space. Easily movable. 


spondence 


business . 


IMPORTANT: There is only one true Dictaphone. It 


“Why didn’t somebody think of it 
This built-in compart- 
with Automatic 
Folder is an especially popular fea- 
ture of the Progress Cabinet. Re- 
move one folder—the next is ready! 


“It’s far more than just a corre- 
machine. 
clears up routine faster, carries out 
my orders while I'm out getting 
.. what's more, it gives my 
secretary tithe to be areal assistant.” 


DICTAPHONE 


with Automatic Dictation Folder 


Thousands of business men know that the use 
of Dictaphone doubles their ability to get 
things done. We now present this modern bus- 
iness accessory in the new Progress Cabinet 
with Automatic Dictation Folder. Good to look 
at and practical to use, it combines several 
special features for off-the-desk use that you'll 
appreciate as you Dictaphone your hunches 
while they're hot... clear up detail .. . give fool- 
proof instructions .. . record important phone 
calls. Some of the special features of the new 
Progress Cabinet are shown in the pictures 
below. With them is a coupon which will bring 
you the whole story of Dictaphone and its place 
in the business world of today. 


“Mighty handy to have eight extra 
Dictaphone cylinders always within 
arm's reach!’ This convenient cyl- 
inder storage provides an adequate 
supply so that dictation need not be 
interrupted. 


Dictation 


“T'm in luck!” . . . that’s the verdict 
of secretaries who have their own 
Dictaphone Progress Cabinets. Nu- 
makes 


Dictaphone 


phonic reproduction tran- 
scription pleasant. Duplex foot-con 


trol makes it easy. 


is made exclusively by 


Dictaphone Corporation at Bridgeport, Conn. We welcome the chance to discuss 
with any business man how this modern dictating machine could be used today 
in his type of business. There is no obligation, of course. Just mail the coupon. 


' Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 

' expense to me. 

Send further information about Dictaphone. 

Name 


pe word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporetion, _ 


CD I should like to talk with someone abeut the loan of » Dictaphone in the new Progress Cabinet at no 


Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Rail Board Meetings 


I.C. directors go to Chicago for 
sentimental reasons, but others 
stick to New York. 


No straw in the wind, so far as West- 
ern railroads are concerned, is removal 
of the Illinois Central Railroad Co.'s 
directors’ meeting from 32 Nassau 
Street, in New York's financial district, 
to the railroad’s general offices in Chi- 
cago, announced last week by L. A. 


NEED SALES REPRESENTATION FOR 
WISCONSIN? 

A hoerd-hitting, energetic sales organization plan- 

ning on contacting the industries in this state is 

seeking «a few additions to their line. What have 

you for this territory’ Please give full particulars. 


J. J. McHUGH AND ASSOCIATES 


2635 BE. Capitol Drive Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Downs, president. The Illinois Cen- 
tral change of meeting place is a pub- 
lic relations move. An auxiliary plan, 
already approved by the directors, is 
to enlarge the board from 12 to 15 
members, and select the new directors 
from the territory served by the com- 
pany’s trains, which rush south as far 
as New Orleans and Florida, and west 
as far as Omaha. Prime mover be- 
hind the change is W. A. Harriman, 
Illinois Central executive committee 
chairman, who recently has urged re- 


_ moval of directors’ contro! from finan- 


cial-minded New York to centers of 
operations. Yet the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., big Harriman road, with 
general offices in Omaha, will continue 


'te hold directors’ meetings in New 
York. 


And the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., with corporate 


“SEE KOPPERS MAKES 


When aluminum alloy pistons have worn or collapsed, 
it has been customary to replace them or install skirt 
expanders in the old pistons. The best skirt expander is 
only a makeshift, adding weight and an extra part which 


frequently works loose. 


The American Hammered Piston Ring Division of 
Koppers introduced and patented a method of resizing 
these old pistons, called ‘*Koetherizing.”’ A blast of 
steel shot is directed against the inner surface of the 
piston skirt. The piston is thus expanded to fit the 


cylinder exactly. 


Koetherizing also increases the hardness of the inner 
surface of the piston and thus imparts a tension which 


holds it in place. 


Koetherizing old pistons costs less than most skirt 
expanders and only a fraction of the cost of new pistons. 


KOPPERS COMPANY: PITTSBURGH 


Boiler and Power Plants - Castings - Coal and Coke - Coal Clediiing 
Plants - Coke and Gas Plants - Creosote - Dehydration Plants.-"DHS 


Bronze - Fast's Couplings - 
Municipal Incinerators 


Fire Hydrants **Industrial&Chemicals 
Piston Rings 


Plate-Work,-Tanks - 


Purification Systems - Recovery Plants - Sewage Disposal Equipment 


...* Ships and Barges - 


Roofing - Tarmac Road Tars - Tar Products - 


Treated Timber - Water Gas Generators - Waterproofing - Valves 
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W. Averitt, Harriman 
He urges directors’ control from th: 
of operations. 


center 


offices in Topeka, and operating heads 
in Cnicago, also will continue to hold 
directors’ meetings on lower Manhattan 

The Union Pacific, by reason of its 
large stock ownership in industrial com- 

anies and other carriers, is a financial 
institution as well as a railroad. This 
fact obviously makes New York the 
logical place for its directors to meet 
In the case of the Santa Fe, the road 
recognizes, as does the Illinois Central 
for that matter, that shifting a direc. 
tors’ meeting from New York to Chi- 
cago doesn’t shift financial contro! from 
East to West. The Santa Fe feels tha 
its public relations are already such as 
not to make such territorial courtesies 
necessary. Four of the fifteen seats at 
its directors’ table are occupied by Chi- 
cagoans, three by Kansans, and one by 
a resident of Kansas City, Mo. 

The Chicago & North Western, a 
railway which some years ago might 
have been directly influenced by the 
Harriman —— has no present 
intention of moving directors’ mectings 
to Chicago. Though the Union Pacitc 
has an operating arrangement with the 
North Western regarding Chicago-to- 
California trains, its stock ownership 
in the road, in which it once had a 
substantial interest, has shrunk to less 
than 24,000 shares of common. The 
North Western, in the hands of a 
trustee, holds directors’ meetings io 
New York at irregular intervals. 

Just as the Illinois Central for sound 
ublic relations reasons has shifted the 
ocale of its directors’ meeting, so for 
the same reason may other roads move 
their annual stockholders’ meetings back 
within the sphere of their operations. 

The Southern Pacific, for example, may 
even be persuaded to desert Spring Sta- 
tion, Ky., the present site of its annual 
meeting. The S.P. doesn’t have a {oot 
of ae in Kentucky. 
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Canadian Leader Out | 


Bennett drops Conservative 
reins, thus retarding his pro- 
gram of reform. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau) — 
Economic and busiaess reform is likely 
to fade out as a political issue in Can- 
ada with the impending retirement of 
former Prime Minister R. B. Bennett 
from the leadership of the Conservative 


party. 

P Bennett announced his decision to 
retire, because Of a bad heart, at a 
pational party conference here. He will 
continue as leader only until a national 


or early summer at which a new leader 
will be chosen and the party platform 
revised. With Bennett out, party “tra- 
ditionalists” probably will come into 
control. 

Bennett became Conservative leader 
, 1927 after the party had lost three 
federal elections in succession. In 1930 
he carried it to office on a “Canada 


center 


ro hold First” appeal, aimed mainly at tariff 
Saathen, protection for the home market and 
cs ie equitable trade relations with other 
pen untries. At the time, Canadian pro- 
lucers were suffering from the effects 
This f high United States tariffs while Am- 
erican and British goods were compet- 
ial ng seriously with Canadian goods in 
the Canadian market. 
C — Bennett’s Trade Policies 
o Ch In office as Prime Minister from 1930 | 
She ) 1935, Bennett boosted the Canadian 
le that tariff to the highest level in history 
all a nd thereby corrected an unfavorable 
nelle trade balance which was a principal fac- 
marca or in bringing Canadian exchange to 
wy Chi- discount of more than 20% in New 
nee bw York. He brought the Empire Eco- 
' mic Conference to Ottawa in 1932, 
— id negotiated the Empire trade pacts 
miehe through which Canada’s Empire trade 
oe creased by hundreds of millions of 
lars. In 1934-35 he discussed trade 
laa treaty revision with United States ofh- 
Pacific als but declined to accept the terms 
th the proposed by Washington. 
ahi Bennett's chief activity in office was 
ership a fighting the effects of the depression 
ey! n Canada. In addition to his tariff 
ale ind trade measures, he placed restric- 
The tions on the export of gold, revised the 
backing for Canadian notes, and 
is established the Bank of Canada. 
In 1935 he went in for a large pro- 
— gram of economic and business reform. 
d the He put through Parliament a number 
reform measures, including unem- 
maue ployment imsurance, labor and wage 
heck tandards acts, a trade and industry con- 
trol act, a federal marketing act, and 
may lebt adjustment measures. Promising 
on further measures, he sought reelection 
noel 2 1955 on his reform policy, but was 
foot leteated by the Liberals under Mac- 
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party convention is held in the spring 


Xenzic King. Last year most of his 


IT’S A TOUGH JOB 


to name an industrial concern of the first 
rank that is not a “BUFFALO” Customer— 


Buffalo Limit-Load Fans—the 
quiet, high-efficiency fans for 
those big ventilating and air 
conditioning 


—"Looking for a needle in a 
haystack” would be about as 


easy. 


@ All kinds of fan and air conditioning problems 
require engineering, and while many of them 
have become settled practice, there are plenty 
more to which rule of thumb methods will not 
apply. 

For 60 years, Buffalo equipment has been 
“made-to-order” for its customers, and that's the 
way we like it, because the thirty Buffalo branch 
offices scattered over the United States are 
manned by engineers trained in this work. These 
Buffalo engineers know how to make applica- 
tions of fan and air conditioning equipment in 
steel plants, for ceramics, enamelware, and glass. 
for foods, chemicals, and the printing trades, in 
foundries, machine shops, and warehouses, for 
textile plants, paper mills, and many others. 

Back of them is the accumulated experience of 
Buffalo engineers at the main office who have 
been serving these industries for a generation. 
This is all related to a continuous program of 
research and development so that we can truly 
say that Buffalo is more familiar than industry 
itself with its own air handling problems. We 
don’t know more about your business than you 
do, but we know how to meet your individual 
problem when it has to do with mechanical 
draft, drying, cooling or anything else in our line. 

That's why we say without hesitation that 
your engineers and our engineers working to- 
gether will make an unbeatable combination. 

Your inquiry will receive our prompt attention. 


458 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 

Branch Engineerin Offices in Principal Cities. 

In Canada: Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Litd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Buffalo Air Conditioning Cabinets are available in 
pa 4 to do everything from simple cooling to 
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‘> BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


YOUR SALESMANS KEY 
TO THE INNER OFFICE ! 


THIS GOOD-WILL GIFT 
OPENS THE WAY 


Over 5,000 firms throughout the world know 
what sales-building feats an imprinted 
AUTOPOINT pencil can perform. It is al- 
ways acceptable, highly prized, and con- 
stantly used. Your name and sales message, 
imprinted on each pencil, become imprinted 
on your prospect’s mind! Free book, “‘The 
Human Side of Sales 
Strategy,” contains many 
tested sales plans. Send for 
a copy and sample pencil. 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 
1801 Fester Ave., Chicago, Hil. 


Better Pencil 


1935 measures were declared invalid 
by the Canadian courts. 

The reform program was frowned on 
by a large element in the party, includ- 
ing business interests which have sup- 
ported the party in the past. In recent 
months, however, Bennett's brother-in- 


law, W. D. Herridge, former Canadian 
Minister to Washington, who is thought 
to aspire to party leadership, has sought 
to revive the program, With Bennett 
out, reform will have a poorer chance. 


Mexican Oil Impasse 


British and American com- 
panies refuse to obey wage 
decision. Compromise expected. 


THE controversy between the Mexican 
government and the foreign-controlled 
oil companies in Mexico is not settled, 
in spite of the ruling a week ago in 
which the Supreme Court decided that 
the government and the unions were in 
the right in making the demands for 
higher wages, shorter hours, and im- 
proved health and living conditions 
which were first presented a year ago but 
were later reviewed after the companies’ 
books had been opened to government 
inspectors. 

According to Mexican law, the gov- 
ernment had the right to take over the 
oil companies’ holdings at noon on 
Mar. 7 if they did not meet the demands 
of the government, which they did not. 
But at that time nothing was done ex- 
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Lomsarpo ToLepano 
The strong man of Mexican labor. who Jed 
the unions’ successful fight again-t the oj 
companies, and is now expected to work 


for a compromise rather than see his union. 


ists permanently lose their jobs. 


cept to commandeer bank accoun’s 
various companies, which provid 
enough capital to cover back way 

for the strike period last year. Pres 
Cardenas called a fresh conference 
company managers, and later a co: 
ference of union leaders. This provided 
the first evidence that Mexico—govern 
ment and unions—would comprom 
rather than see the oil companies sto; 


Signing the Czech Trade Treaty 


Viapimin Hursan 


wi 
Corpett 


The Secretary of State watches the Czechoslovakian Minister forge another link | 


Administration’s chain of reciprocal trade agreements. 
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soduction and pull up their stakes in 
ne country. 

“The labor situation which led up to 
he present crisis developed last May 
shen workers for the 17 major British 
ad American oil companies demanded 
40-hour week, pay on a weekly — 
vather than an hourly or monthly—basis, 
, minimum wage of six pesos (about 
$1.70) a day, and full payment for 90 
jays in cases of sickness. 

The companies met part of these de- 
sands, including the 40-hour week and 
vacations with pay, but insisted that they 
wuld not offer more than a five-peso 


minimum wage. 
(irdenas Action Expected 


Until late last fall, it was generally 
believed in Mexico that both sides 
would bargain to the last minute, and 
en compromise. When it became evi- 
ent that the Supreme Court decision 
was likely to go against the companies, 
it was expected that President Cardenas 
vould intervene to force a compromise 
, order to keep the companies operat- 
og and providing work for the 18,000 
Mexicans who are employed, and to 
provide important tax revenues for a 
badly pinched national treasury. 

When the court actually handed down 
s decision against the companies, it 
wked as though the government had 
ecided to venture into the oil business 
rough expropriation of the company 
roperties. How the government would 
be able to meet the wage rates demanded 
by the workers, and find tank cars to 
transport the oil (most of the tank cars 
now in Mexico are the property of the 


various private companies), as well as | 


inkers to handle exports, was not re- 


caled. Best guess was that some effort | 
sould be made to strike a bargain with | 


uch big consuming countries as Ger- 


many and Japan which might handle the 


transport problem themselves. 


The week's compromise negotiations | 


hange the outlook. Evidently, Mexican 
fcials would rather assure themselves 
fa steady flow of tax revenue from 
continuously operating units than worry 
too much about loss of face with the 
unions for compromising with the owners. 


New U. S.-Czech Pact 


Two governments reach agree- 


ment that allows tariff conces- 
sions to both sides. 


OrFiciAL Washington contributed to the 
iestivities surrounding the inauguration 
a the capital this week of the Masaryk 
Institute, by signing the Czechoslovak 
trade agreement which has been pending 
‘of many months, and announcing to 
American business the concessions which 
nave been granted on both sides. 

They are not startling, but they are 
sufficiently numerous and in some cases 
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In the Public Interest 


If a business did not need to seek or pro- 


mote its market, 


If its customers were fellow members in 


the same corporate system, 


If their orders were consolidated so that 


economical production could be achieved, 


Then—manufacturing could be conducted 


most efficiently and sales made without sell- 


| 


ing expense and without credit loss. 


ll 


if 
ii} 


That exactly describes Western Electric's 


position in the Bell System, and the econ- 


omies resulting from this arrangement are 


ul 


passed along to the telephone companies in z 


| 


the form of lower prices. 


Thus Western Electric contributes its part 


in making Bell telephone service economical, 


and justifies its place in the Bell System as 


in the public interest. 
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BELL SYSTEM SERVICE 
IS BASED ON 
WESTERN ELECTRIC QUALITY 
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1. EXCLUSIVE KEYBOARD 
CHECK-DIAL shows keyboard 


set-up ata glance...eliminates search 
for hidden keyboard figures. 


COMPLETE CAPACITY 
CARRYOVER ... all Dials active 


regardless of Carriage position ..no 
dead spot ...no figures dropped... 
Automatic Accuracy to the limit in any 
problem or by any method. 


FLEXIBLE SINGLE KEY 
DEPRESSION prevents setting 


more than one key in ibe same column 
at the same time. . eliminates false key- 
board set-ups and consequent errors. 


FU 


why MARCHANT 


always gives the 


&. AUTOMATIC COUNTER 


CONTROL . . continuously count- 
ing Register Dial “Always Ready” to 
record the “Right Answer” in True 
Figures for either Automatic Multi- 
plication or Division. Nothing to pre- 
set or prepare! 


POSITIVE ELECTRIC 
CLEARANCE ... ali three dials 


and the keyboard instantly and com- 
pletely cleared in asingle easy opera- 
tion .. no cranks or levers to operate 
.. partial clearance impossible. 


Find out now about the many 
other valuable and exclusive 
Marchant features! 


MARCHANT MACHINE COMPAS 
1475 Powell Street, Oakland, California, U. S. A. 
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large enough to warrant the be! th» 
they will stimulate considera! va 
trade between the two countries 
The most spectacular item in new 
trade pact is undoubtedly shoes | «cause 
of the battle which was waged (uriny 
the hearings to prevent duty re. tion, 
which would allow Czechos). 

| famed mass producer, the Bata to 
| ship greatly increased quantities «© shoes 
| to this country. Duties are red. cd on 
| three footwear items, but impor: of all 
| three are very small. For the cner,| 
classification under which « of 


Czechoslovakia’s shoes enter th coun. 

try, the duty is bound at the pr: 

of 20%, and imports are |i: 
13% of our annual average production 
over the last five years. Impor', from 
Czechoslovakia under this class: nication 
last year amounted to $2,646, 


There were 11 other importan: items 
on which duties were cut. ‘Textile 
bulked large, with glassware onl) 2 little 
less important. Warpknit cotton gloves 
worth $2,264,000 came into this «ountry 


from Czechoslovakia last year. ( 
the duty is cut from 60% + 
Table damasks and linen napkins are 
both affected. On linen table cloths, im 
wy of which amounted to $555,000 
as 


| 
| 


| 30%. 
| which were worth $686,000, the 


t year, the duty is cut from 45% to 
On cotton damask, imports of 


reduced from 30% to 20% 


| napkins worth $902,000 came into this 


| country from Czechoslovakia last year, 


| Czechoslovakia 


| nating glassware, includes lamp chim 
neys, glass wall brackets, 


paying either of two rates—55‘; and 
40°%—both of which are now : 
to 30. 


Glassware Duties Revised 


Two kinds of glassware are mainy 
affected in the duty revisions. blown 
glassware for table use is the most 
important single item, imports from 
last year having 
amounted to $1,357,000. On this, the 
duty is cut from 60% to 50%. 

The other glass classification, 


and 


prisms 


| chandeliers, and globes and shades, ac- 


| counts for imports worth more than hal 


| 


a million dollars last year. The n scel 
| lany classification was the largest in 

| group, and the duty was reduced from 
60% to 40%. 

The duty on hops, which ac: 
for imports last year worth $1,6 
is reduced from 24¢ a Ib. to 18¢ 

Beads of imitation precious stones 
and beaded hand bags both account for 
fairly large imports, and on both the 
rate of duty is reduced. 

Tariff concessions are granted to 
Czechoslovakia on 63 items. On 54 0! 
them, duties are reduced, on nine they 
are bound at present rates. Ti fal 
| 50% reduction in duty permitted 5; 
was made on products amounting © 
4% of our total i imports from ¢ echo- 
slovakia. On 16% of the impor: 
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jn the duties are less than 20%. 
Two-thirds of Czechoslovakia’s: im- 
«< from the United States are indus- 
: | raw materials that enter the coun- 
free of duty. All such commodities 
which the United States is the chief 
+a prin ipal supplier have been bound 
the free list. Raw cotton is by far 
Hoe largest item in this group, Czech 
sorts in 1936 amounting to more than 
«3,000,000. Copper is a modest second, 
«ith sales to the Czechs in that year of 
ut $4,000,000. Other items now 
bound on the free list are phosphate 
rosin, non-European wood, sul- 
bhur, turpentine, borax, animal hair, 


Duties on Imports from U, S. 


Existing rates of duty, all of which 
less than 20%, are bound on the 
owing items of import from the 
red States: heavy planing, shaping, 
4 milling machinery; carbon black; 
detric carbons weighing over three 
los each; unexposed films; silica car- 
bide, abrasive cloth and paper; rubber 
transmission belts; and vulcanized fiber. 
Duties have been reduced on imports 
‘ American fruit, nuts, canned vege- 
ubles, lard, prepared breakfast foods, 
canned salmon, office machinery, auto- 
biles, and electric refrigerators. 
Where Czechoslovakia is bound by 
pacts with neighboring European coun- 
ines to Maintain a quota system on im- 
ports, concessions have been made to 
the United States on certain classes. 
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Business Abroad 


French crisis develops. 


Germany wants trade deal 


with Washington. British tax threats undermine gilt- 
edge market. Japan threatens discriminatory tax on 


foreign business. 


FRANCE is confronted with another’ 
domestic crisis, and there are no signs 
that the fundamental economic condi- 
tions causing it will soon be righted. 
The national plebiscite in Austria on 
Sunday is a daring attempt to discredit 
Germany's claims by showing that the 
Austrian public generally preters politi- 
cal independence. The Polish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs is in Rome attempt- 
ing to arrange an Italo-Polish agree- 
ment, and offering to mediate in the 
Hungarian-Rumanian impasse on treat- 
ment of Magyar minorities in Rumania. 

Sharp weakness in the gilt edge 
securities market in Britain followed 
the announcement of heavy new defense 
— which will seriously un- 


balance the budget unless new taxes 
are levied, and which threaten to 
undermine the attractiveness of the 


British investment market and weaken 
sterling. 

Following the rather sudden promul- 
gation of the Czechoslovakian trade 
agreement, attention of all foreign 
traders is turning to Washington where 


the public hearings on the Anglo- 
American agreement will commence on 
Mar. 14. A fierce battle will rage 
around the question of duty cuts on 
wool and woolen textiles, but cuts are 
expected by those on the inside. A 
part of the antagonism from Eastern 
manufacturers is expected to be re- 
moved by offering a cut on raw wool 
duties, which means that negotiations 
are likely to be extended to Australia, 
principal supplier. In spite of the 
protests from business, there is little 
doubt that an Anglo-American trade 
deal will be made. 


France 
Political and financial crisis 
develops. National emergency 


government is expected. 
Paris (Wireless)—The French busi- 
ness situation—as well as the political— 
is deteriorating seriously. The govern- 
ment has made a compromise with labor 


Czechoslovak-United States Trade Agreement 
(Effective April 16, 1938, for one year and indefinitely until 6 
months after notice of termination has been given by either country.) 
Tariff Concessions Granted by United States 
Value | ; Value 
Ad Valorem of Imports Ad Valorem of Imports 
Rate or from Crech- | Rate or from Czech- 
Equivalent oslovakia Equivalent oslovakia 
(Percent) in 1937 (Percent) in 1937 
lem ld New ($th's'ds) tem Old New ($th's'ds) 
Glass products Other than overseamed . $8 $3 904 
Bottles, jars (holding over 1 pt.) 22 ll 36 | Potassium permanganate : 56 56 20 
Illuminating glassware | Sanitary ware of china or porcelain 
Prisms and chandeliers . 60 30 38 60 30 3 
Chimneys... 55 30 14 70 35 4 
Globes and shades ......... 70 45 120 Table and kitchen utensils 
60 30 Enameled utensils .. 43 43 $7 
"i SR 60 40 386 | Meat and food choppers 40 40 7 
Plated or cased pon lee wala ate 60 45 1 Buckles of base metal . 62 39 5 
Perfume bottles (hand made) ... 7 37), 308 Snap fasteners, except sew-on 
Blown or colored glassware 60 50 1,356 Not mounted on tape .. $$ 30 _ 23 
ressed glass table ware.. a 50 25 3 Mounted on tape 60 35 None 
Cylinder, crown, and sheet glass Metal buttons, embossed 45 35 9 
jot over 864 sq. in $9.2 43. 385 Safety pins ..... 35 30 37 
96.5 62.3 120 Bryndza_ cheese 7¢3 Se; 
Glass manufactures 35% Min. 25% Miao 
wee $0 50 19 102 51 23 
Textiles | Wall 35 17, $9 
Cotton damask ....... 30 20 ° | Spangles and beads 35 20 270 
jacquard cotton towels 40 30 * Imitation stone beads 45 25 $6 
arp-knit cotton gloves 60 bil) ° Beaded handbags 69 40 998 
| Table damask of flax 45 30 * Buttons: 
Napkins of flax ... . or 40 30 Galalith 45 a5 
Miscellaneous flax manufactures 40 20 1,236 Woe 45 35 70 
Rayon gloves ......... 81 66 Glass. 4s 25 424 
| Fusible enamel rods ....... 65 40 2 } Fur fele hats, velour, suede .. 67 48 . 
| Chenille Axminster carpets 60 40 30 Rhinestone handbags . 110 55 ° 
| Wilton ca 40 40 164 110 55 2 
| Footwear (leather) | Imitation stones 
| McKay-sewed .... 30 20 46 Cut or faceted 20 10 949 
Molded soles ...... 20 10 60 29 
Other exce! welt, turned, and | Brass-wind instruments 40 40 131 
moccasins 20 20 2,646 Rosaries ..... 15 10 97 
Fabric uppers, leather soles .... 35 25 188 | Lead pencils . 48 23 15 
omen’s and children’s leather Mineral salts Free Free 14 
gloves Overseamed souauus 61 55 880 *New classification; breakdown not available 
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Brazil’s New Foreign Minister 


Wide World 
Oswatpo ARANHA 


S. business men who trade with South 
* America, and who have been worried 
over the encroachments of fascist Italy 
and Germany in Brazil, were elated this 
week with the appointment of Oswaldo 
Aranha as the new Brazilian foreign minis- 
ter. The former Ambassador to Washing- 
ton is a warm friend of the U.S., is strongly 
anti-fascist. 

The picture above was taken a year ago, 
when Mr. Aranha was still in this country, 
shows him speaking on one of the short- 
wave broadcasts which General Electric 
has been making to South America from 
its Schenectady station. These broadcasts, 
under special government sanction, have 
as their sole purpose—beyond their tech- 
nical value to GE—the building of better 
inter-American relations. All commercials 


are barred. 


on the sliding wage scale, but business 
is growing more slack, government 
revenues are again falling below esti- 
mates, there is no confidence in either 
business or the government and the 
franc has slumped to a new low. For 
the first week in the long decline, em- 
ployment is below the levels for a 
year ago. 

Defense expenditures are soar- 
ing, and must be handled in an 
extraordinary budget. A new loan 
with special inducements to investors 
is expected shortly, 

Business still expects national 
coalition government will be formed 
soon, and given special powers to 
handle the emergency. 


Great Britain 


London fears tax increases, 
mounting adverse trade bal- 
ance, and international diplo- 
matic complications. 


LoNDON (Cadb/e)—British business has 
three main worries this week: (1) Soar- 
ing defense expenditures with the al- 


most certain increase in taxes (arms ex- 
penditures for this year are now placed 
at $1,750,000,000) ; (2) mounting un- 
favorable trade balance due to the more 
rapid increase in imports (especially raw 
materials for arms business) than in 
exports, with the consequent pressure 
on sterling; and (3) the uncertainties 
of the international outlook, particularly 
the all-important negotiations with Italy. 

The Chamberlain government 
has staked its future on the success of 


On the Calendar 
Hearings in Washington on the 
Anglo-American trade agreement 
have been scheduled to begin next 
week. More than 400 witnesses have 
asked to present the case for their 
industry or product to the Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information. 
Some of them want our tariffs on 
important imports from Great 
Britain held at present levels as a 
protection to industry. Others want 
them lowered so that British special- 
ties can be brought in more cheaply, 
or lowered British tariffs so that 
more American products can be sold 
to Great Britain. 

Real battle in connection with the 
negotiations is going to be fought 
by textile interests who want con- 
tinued high protection against British 
competition. Nearly 75 representa- 
tives will present the case of the 
cotton-textile industry; 50 will repre- 
sent woolen-textile interests. 

Mar. 14 
Members of Congress. 
Mar. 15 
General Representations. 
Mar. 16 
Manufacturers of all kinds of textiles 

(except cotton), leather goods, wood 

and wood products, machinery, food 

products, chemicals, and producers of 
minerals. 


Mar. 17 
Manufacturers of woolen goods (con- 
tinued), textile machinery, dressed and 
dyed furs, rubber products, felt and 
straw hats, iron and steel products, 
paper and paper products. 
Mar. 18 
Manufacturers of woolen clothing, textile 
machinery, sporting goods, smokers’ 
articles, electric appliances, pens, bot- 
tle caps, saddlery, radio apparatus. 
Mar. 21 
Manufacturers of cotton goods, lace, scien- 
tific instruments, diesel engines, bicy- 
cles, shovels, fats and oils, chinaware, 
glassware, worked mica. 
Mar. 22 
Manufacturers of cotton goods (contin- 
ued), pottery, optical instruments, 
aluminum goods, lead and zinc items, 
silverware. 
Manufacturers of cotton goods 
tinued). 


(con- 


its Mediterranean program, which in- 
cludes settlement of the Spanish affair 
as well as the development of more 
cordial relations with Rome. British 
credits for Italy and recognition of the 
Italian East African empire are Britain's 
offer for liquidation of the Spanish 
crisis and a new understanding in the 
Mediterranean. 

The aviation industry will get a 
further boost this year from the govern- 
ment’s increased subsidy to modernize 
transport services. Subsidy expenditures 
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will double those paid durin, 

Unemployment showed 
when February returns were 
lic, but is still considerably 1a: 
year ago. Only lines to sho 
ment were building industries 
ing manufacturers. 

The British Industries F. 
larger domestic business, bu: 
in foreign orders. 

Outlook for the next fe 
for business slackness until 
gtam becomes definite and th 
on the Continent clarifies. 

The new pressure for the 
of foreign trade plays into th 
the negotiators from both : 
and American governments 
staked their reputations on ¢! 
of a reciprocal trade agreeme: 


Germany 


Leipzig Fair opens with good 
attendance. Germany demands 
foreign debt adjustment, and 
trade deals on Reich's 


BERLIN (Cable)—The annua 
Trade Fair is on, with fewe: 
exhibitors than last year (: 
the world business recession) 

an increased number of foreign 


Bennett’s Successor ? 


W. D. Heraince 


With the announcement from Prin 
Minister R. B. Bennett that he 
soon retire as leader of Canada’s (onserv® 
tive Party—see page 47 for detail-—spe% 
lation began as to his probable succes 
One guess is his brother-in-law. W. 2 
Herridge, the former Canadian \inistet 
to Washington. As Bennett's prot sé, 
Herridge would be expected to «irry 
the Bennett economic reform prog: be 
he lacks the Prime Minister's politica 
strength. 
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Pha isers that the recession has 
rouched bottom). Feature of the ex- 
hibits this yeat—like last—is the large 
aumber of exhibitors of new synthetic 
product 

Foreign business leaders were 
especially impressed with the speech of 
Nr. Walther Funk, the new Economics 
\inister, who made four significant 
gatements in his address opening the 
Fair: 

‘L. Germany is eager to improve 
German-American trade relations in 
order to secure supplies of raw ma- 
verials (Germany in the past has 
-onsumed huge quantities of American 
cotton, copper, and lard, imports of 
which have been sharply curtailed in 
the last eight years) ; but— 

2. The Reich will continue and in- 
rensify its present program of economic 
elf-suficiency (which is the antithesis 
of the Hull reciprocal trade program 
and the reason why all German _ 
posals for a trade agreement on Ger- 
many’s terms have been turned down by 
the State Department of Washington) : 

3. Germany demands the return of 
her colonies, which, according to Dr. 
Funk, would provide Germany im- 
mediately with raw materials for which 
Rm. 200,000,000 of foreign exchange 
must be spent annually ; 

4, Germany's foreign debt should be 
consolidated into a single loan based 
on Germany's capacity to service and 
repay, and Germany's currency stabil- 
ized in world exchange markets. 

Authorities in Berlin anticipate 
that discussions will be attempted with 
foreign creditors to handle the debt 
problem, but believe that the implica- 
tion in the currency quotation is that 
Germany intends to raise present quo 
tations on German blocked marks he wt 
than make any important devaluation 
of the Reichsmark. 

Few Germans, or Americans, expect 
trade talks with the United States to 
make any progress until the Anglo- 
American trade agreement (negotia- 
tions on which open in Washington on 
Mar. 14) is completed. 


ith good 
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Far East 


Boycott worries pottery trade. 
Manchukuo wants to sell perilla 
oil to U. S. New income tax 
is aimed at foreign companies. 


m Prime 
| he wi 


Conservs ToKYO—The boycott movement in the 
—spe United States has so far not been widely 
x felt here, but Nagoya, the big pottery 
is beginning to be worried. It 
cab. Mr. 8S done a tremendous business in 5¢ 
corre oo ME 200 10¢ articles, and when trade returns 
bot '0t 1937 were released they confirmed 
politicl belief that business volume had 


touched a new . 
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itives (indicating the hope of | 


Recently, however, there has been a 


Don't handicap your 
business by using out-of-date, in- 
efficient files and methods. It 
costs money to wait while clerks 
hunt for important papers. These 
tiresome delays waste valuable 
time and increase expense. 


Install Tri-Guard files and the 
Safeguard filing plan. They help 
eliminate errors, speed up filing 
and finding with less work and 


expense. 


MODERNIZE YOUR OFFICE—I¢ Pays 


In Tri-Guard files, guides slide on three rods, 
which keep them upright without compres- 
sion. They support as well as index contents 
of drawer. A “V" shaped filing pocket is 
formed by a touch of the fingers at any sub- 
division of the file. Ask our local dealer 
to demonstrate this equipment and system 
—or write to us for free illustrated filing 


chart—"Speed Up Filing and Finding.” 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. cincinnati, o. 


Successful 
mail-selling essentials 
for the business man 


What is the quickest way to get satisfactory results in selling 
by mail? There are established, well-nigh infallible methods— 
in the practices of leading mail-order concerns—copy appeals 
that have sold millions of dollars worth of merchandise—explicit 
details of mailing preparation and management grounded in in- 
numerable tests—if you know what they are. 


Just Published 


HOW TO SELL BY MAIL 


By Earle A. Buckley 
McGraw-Hill Practical Business Manuals, $2.00 


Here is a practical manual that outlines essential mail-selling methods. The author, a 
veteran direct-mail writer, tells you specifically and understandably what you want to 
know about getting direct orders for your product, profitably, by mail. The book gives 
you in the quickest way the facts you an to check your mail calling methods and to 
adopt practices that will improve results. 


This book shows you: 


—what products sell by mail 
—what results can reasonably be 


Examine a copy 10 days free; send the coupon today 

LESLIE LIL EEE EEE EEE 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. C 
Send me Buckley's How to Sell by Mail for 10 days’ examination 


on approval. In 10 days I will send $200 plus few cents postage, 
expected or return Post pai (Postage paid on accompanied by 
—how to plan the campaign waren 
—how to write effective sales 
letters 
—what to put in the circular City and State .......... = 
—how to use reply cards and position 
order forms BW. 3-12-38 


—how to make up lists 


(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 
—etc., etc. 
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New Soviet Diesel Tractor 


"THE first tractors that worked Soviet 
fields were imported, but importations 
ceased in 1932 when Soviet factories be- 
gan to produce tractors on a large scale. 
By last year Russia was the world’s second 
largest tractor producer, with a total of 
66,000 units to the 295,000 of the U. S. 
Having mastered the production of gaso- 
line tractors, Russia last year turned its 


Sovfoto 


hand to diesels, and nine months ago the 
first of these (the “Stalinets”) left the 
conveyor of the Stalin Tractor Plant in 
Cheliabinsk. Early production encoun- 
tered difficulties, but these have been 
largely smoothed away, and the plant is 
at present turning out 30-odd of the diesels 
. day to meet the year’s quota of 


sharp curtailment of orders and the 
North American Department of the 
Nagoya Pottery Export Association has 
started an investigation. Business Jead- 
ers are preparing to cooperate in a cam- 
paign to alleviate anti-Japanese senti- 
ment in the United States. 

At the same time, it is reported in 
Tokyo that the purchasing agent for 
three of the largest department stores in 
the New York area is due in Nippon 
before the end of March, despite previ- 
ous reports that these companies were 
curtailing purchases of Japanese goods 
and wouldn't send an agent this season. 

Manchukuo government officials have 
requested the Japanese ambassador to 
Washington to assist in a campaign to 
obtain a reduction in the American tariff 
on perilla seed and perilla oil. 

Manchukuo’s exports of perilla 
products to Japan and to the United 
States, and of oil from Japan to the 
United States slipped badly following 
the imposition of a special tariff by 
the United States government two years 
ago. Manchukuo last year produced 
123,000 tons of perilla, of which 54,000 
were exported. The United States took 
20,000 tons of perilla seed and 19,000 
tons of oil. With tung oil exports from 
China to the United States curtailed be- 
cause of the war, the time to boost 
perilla exports appears to be opportune. 

Foreign companies operating in 
the Japanese empire will be subjected 
to a special 223 income tax if a bill 


before the Diet passes. Existing basic 
tax laws provide that there will be no 
discrimination against foreign corpora- 
tions. The bill provides that the tax will 
be imposed on firms whose head office is 
outside the empire. The rate for Japanese 
corporations would be only 123%. 

Resale purchases of raw cot- 
ton are likely to expand during the 
spring. Stocks of all grades of cotton 
are low and, though exports*of finished 
textiles have not yet recovered much, 
there is such a shortage of raw cotton 
in the country that some orders for re- 
plenishment must be placed. 

Raw cotton imports 
amounted to only ¥13,400,000, com- 
pared with ¥127,800,000 a year ago. 
At the end of last year, warehoused 
stocks of American cotton amounted to 
¥8,300,000, compared with ¥43,200,- 
000 at the end of 1936. This accounts 
for the growing belief that the govern- 
ment will make every possible effort to 
alleviate the uncomfortable supply situ- 
ation and try to buy on credit or through 
exchange clearing arrangements. 


Canada 


Business is holding its own. 


Auto sales decline. Federal 
finances are in good shape. 


OrrawA—To the extent that it is 
significant, the official economic index 


in January, 
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of the Dominion Bureau of < 
shows Canadian conditions 
well. For the last week in | 
the index stood at 107.9 compa: 
108 for the preceding week ar 
for the corresponding week | 
In view of current United Stat: 
the indices for the six factors 
up the economic index are int 
Feb. 26 Feb. 
1938 193s 

76.81 

83.8 
153.8 

87.0 
108.8 

74.9 


Carloadings 
Wholesale prices 
Bond yields 

Bank clearings 
Com. stock prices 
Shares traded 


The stock market is the ; 
factor in the downward influ 
the index, and it operates in di 
immediate sympathy with New 
The stock market collapse | 
much less influence on Canadia: 
ness than was the case in 
depression. 

Wholesale and retail trade during 
the first week in March was on about 
the same level as a year ago 
now revealed that motor vehicle sales 
for January dropped 21.1% in number 
and 13.1% in value from January, 
1937. Sales of trucks and buses were 
up 2.1%. Gross revenue of the two 
railways was down for February 5.9% 
from the previous February. In con. 
struction activity, the first break in 
comparative increases since the first 
part of last year occurred last month 
with a drop of 25% from February, 
1937. January had shown a 38% 
advance. 

Federal fimances continue in 1 
satisfactory condition as the end of the 
fiscal year (Mar. 31) approaches. For 
11 months, receipts are up $67,795,000 
and expenditures down $8,430,000 
There is now a budget balance of ap 
proximately $30,000,000 after relief 
and Canadian National Railway deficit 
are counted, but this will be reduced to 
a much lower figure by the end of the 
month. 

Another $10,000,000, approximately, 
is going into industry in Canadian 
Pacific Railway equipment orders, 
mainly for freight cars. C. N. R 
recently announced spending of 4 
similar amount, 

About $15,000,000 will be spent this 
year by Bell Telephone on new con- 
struction and replacement, much of * 
in extension of the dial switching 
system. 

Canada contributed something 
wards offsetting conditions in the 
United States during the past recession 
year. Imports from the United States 
for the 10 months ending January '- 
creased nearly $100,000,000, amounting 
to $413,000,000 compared with $3!7- 
000,000 for the previous corresponding 

riod. This happened while imports 
United Kingdom wer® increas 
ing by only $17,000,000. 
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withstand its effects. 


Nerruer the failure of a top-rank stock 
exchange house nor the appearance of 
the long-awaited railroad freight rate 
jecision was enough to shake the stock 
market out of its doldrums this week. 
There is so little interest in the stock 
market, in fact, that price swings must 
be considered more an accident than an 
indication of trend. 

The failure of a New York Stock 
Exchange house generally is very bad 
Announcement of the Whitney 
collapse this week was accompanied by 
, 740,000-share trading day—a volume 
which is small even in these times. Prices 
sarted down, then rallied to close only 
a shade lower. 

It might be said that the rally came 
a the knowledge that the railroad 
freight increase would be announced 
ter the dose of the market. Yet, with 
this news to chew on, the market was 
tle changed next day and the volume 

ntracted to even lower levels. 

To most observers, the freight rate 
decision was oe There was 
nothing rosy in the news to offset it. 
Under the circumstances it might have 
been expected that stocks would break 
quite sharply, but they didn’t. 

To that extent, then, the action of 
the market may be called encouraging. 
Some acute observers contend that the 
bearishness is being overdone. Yet they 
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Money and the Markets 


Even the ICC’s freight rate decision and the Whitney 
failure couldn’t shake the market out of its lethargy. 
Rate decision is generally disappointing, but stocks 


can offer little but long-range predictions 
to back up that claim. Near at hand, 
there are only vague rumors of better 
things ahead for the motor car industry 
and the feeling that Washington will 
“do something.” 


Whitney Failure 


Wall Streeters surprised at 
bankruptcy of firm headed by 
ex-president of exchange. 


SUSPENSION this week of the house of 
Richard Whitney & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, left Wall 
Street more bewildered than alarmed. 
The fact that the Whitney firm was in- 
solvent—though that was astonishing 
—was overshadowed by the further fact 
that the exchange, of which Whitney 
had been five times president, preferred 
charges of “conduct apparently contrary 
to just and equitable pees of trade.” 

It was the filing of these charges with 
the governing committee that prompted 
Richard Whitney & Co. to announce its 
inability to meet its obligations. And 
when on Tuesday, at 10:05 a.m., Pres. 
Charles R. Gay mounted the rostrum 
of the floor of the exchange and an- 
nounced the suspension, trading stopped 
and brokers gasped in astonishment. 
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And then news tickers flashed the in- 
formation throughout the country. 

Unlike the Prince & Whitely failure 
in 1930, or the Pynchon & Co. suspen- 
sion in 1931, the Whitney collapse did 
not immediately suggest ramified finan- 
cial repercussions. The Whitney firm 
specialized in bond brokerage, acted for 
large banks, insurance companies and 
other brokers, did not carry margin ac- 
counts to any significant degree, and had 
few if any dealings with the general 
public. Moreover, the — of 
charges of inequitable conduct suggested 
to most Wall Streeters that the problem 
was not essentially one of financial over- 
extension. 

Mr. Whitney is generally regarded as 
the “best known" member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. He can be said to 
have been a “pillar’’ of Wall Street. He 
is a brother of George Whitney, a 
partner in the private banking house of 
J. P. Morgan & Co.; his ancestors came 
to America with the Pilgrims; he is a 
Social Registerite, a clubman; and his 
background is that of Groton, Harvard, 
and the hunt. 


Action in 1929 Panic 


During the 1929 panic, when Whit- 
ney was acting president of the ex- 
change, he served as the banking con- 
sortium’s broker to check the panic on 
the stock exchange. It was one of the 
few occasions that Whitney traded on 
the floor in stocks. Representing the 
Morgan-Chase-National City buying syn- 
dicate, he put in a bid for 10,000 shares 
of U. S. steel at 205. That was on Black 
Thursday in October. Only 200 shares 
of that $2,050,000 bid were filled. The 
appearance of support—window-dressed 
by Whitney as the Morgan broker—tem- 
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STOCK TRENDS BY MAJOR GROUPS 


Average price of stocks as of the first of the month 
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porarily checked the decline. The non- 
appearance of a Morgan rescue party 
for Whitney this week added to Wall 
Street's surprise and heightened its in- 
terest in the non-financial angles of the 
firm's suspension. 

Though members of the firm filed 
petitions in bankruptcy, it is possible 
that their personal assets and funds that 
they may be able to raise on the outside 
will suffice to pay creditors. That is one 
principal reason why Wall Street was not 
particularly worried over the immediate 
consequences, 

The Whitney firm had three member- 
ships on the New York Stock Exchange 
pes one on the Curb (it was also sus- 
pended from the Curb). Whitney, after 
he left the presidency of the exchange 
in May, 1935, continued as a power in 
running the market as a member of the 
governing committee and as vice-chair- 
man of the powerful law committee. His 
house was the recognized leader in the 
“bond crowd'’—floor traders in bonds— 
and the failure may be the precursor of 
changes in bond trading procedure. 

Preliminary investigation by the New 
York State Attorney-General’s office in- 
dicated that securities presumed to be 
in possession of the Whitney firm had 
disappeared. This may have the effect of 
increasing the vigilance exercised by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
over the New York Stock Exchange and 
its members. The SEC is making its 
own investigation to see what steps it 
ought to take. 

There are two possibilities: The SEC 
may insist that securities exchanges make 
more complete and regular examinations 
of affairs of members; or it may estab- 
lish its own auditing staff to ascertain 
the financial status of brokers. It was 
not until this year that the New York 


Stock Exchange sought financial data 
from firms that did not deal directly 


with the public. 


Ah! An Uptrend—The zoological gar- 
dens at Wall and Broad Streets, New 
York City, did a thriving business in 
1937, when 51,277 persons went to see 
the bulls and bears in action (not inac- 
tion). That was the keenest interest 
shown in Wall Street animal life since 
1930, when 92,009 visitors stood in the 
visitors’ gallery of the New York Stock 
Exchange to see operations on the floor. 

There is no admission charge, which 
in part may account for the increase in 
interest. 
troduced by a member of the exchange 
or by a partner of a Stock Exchange 
firm. Applications from colleges and 
other educational groups are approved 
by the Committee on Public Relations. 
The 1937 attendance was 24% better 
than in 1936, when 41,237 persons got 
admission to the visitors’ gallery. Note- 
worthy is the fact that although 1937 
attendance was 44% lower than in 
1930, the number of groups was 30% 
greater: 419 to 323. The inference, 
which may or may not be correct, is that 
there was less educational excitement 
in what was what on the Stock Exchange 
last year; in other words, that many 
large college classes visited the exchange 
in 1930, whereas in 1937 there was a 
preponderance of groups of twos and 
threes. Probably persons from other 
cities. 

Stock Exchange Minutiae—Member 
firms of the New York Stock Exchange 
employed 47,300 persons on Jan. 1, 
1938, as compared with 51,740 on 
Jan. 1, 1937. That, in itself, bespeaks 
the unsavory drop in trading volume the 


Visitors are admitted when in-— 


1938 


last year. If further proof is 
stock transfer taxes are testimon) 
434,243 went to the United Stat 


York State, as against $66,359, 32 
ing 1937. 

Of course, it is possible to get at the 
low estate to which the exchange has 
fallen, by a more direct route—actual 
volume in 1937: 409,500,000 shares of 
stock, and $2,792,531,000 par value of 
bonds. 

The bond turnover was not % 
far off from 1929's $2,996,000,000, but 
in 1929 trading in stocks, at 1,124,600. 
000 shares, was nearly three times last 
year's. 

Though volume of stock trading is 
low, it may be solacing to recognize that 
the highest turnover from 1900 through 
1924 was 318,273,000 shares in the 

st-war year of 1919. In other words, 
although the exchange is worse off than 
it was in 1925 (volume 459,718,000 
shares), it is better off than in the first 


' 25 years of this century. Which goes to 


prove that if you look hard enough, you 
can find a silver lining. 

For further light on the vital statistics 
of the New York Stock Exchange, see 
the Yearbook for 1937—just out. This 
160-page compendium contains for the 
first time, incidentally, daily totals of 
round-lot and odd-lot transactions 


Pure Oil Preferred—tThe investment 
banking syndicate which underwrote 
442,443 shares of Pure Oil Co. 5“ con- 
vertible preferred stock last autumn dis- 
solved last Wednesday night. Behind 
that action is a long—and somewhat 
painful—financial story. 

The oil company last September of- 
fered common stockholders the right to 
subscribe at par to the preferred shares. 
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ACISTICS 


stock prices were cracking, and only 
bout 8.000 shares were bought by com- 
son holders. The bankers were called 
son to take up $43,439,400 worth. 
They quickly arrived at the conclusion 
hat to reoffer the stock to the public 
. that time would involve a staggering 
<<, So they wrote Pure Oil a check 
at $97.50 a share) and became in- 
sors rather than distributors. 

Market conditions since that time 
we not improved much. The Pure Oil 
veferred’s conversion privilege, which 
s attractive last August, has lost its 
speal. Each $100 share of preferred 
ay be exchanged for 44 shares of com- 
son. With the common at a little more 
yn $11 a share, this conversion is 
vorth only about $50. At the 1937 high, 
- was worth more than $100. 

Syndicate members, nevertheless, have 
cided that it is senseless to tie up their 
ets in the Pure Oil preferred any 
ager. Hence the decision to disband 
ince it was effective, the dissolution 
wed members to sell the stock at 
pices and terms to their own liking— 
hough price depends to a large extent 

the market, which is around $80 
a share, 

The most extensive sales effort so far 
ss been abroad. Prior to dissolution of 
e syndicate, feeling in Europe was 
unded out by a partner in Smith, 


SUPPLIES OF 
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U. S. Production Continues Far Above Consumption 


Barney & Co. (Edward B. Smith & 
Co. headed the Pure Oil syndicate and 
since has merged with C. D. Barney & 
Co.). In fact, the partner offered the 
whole Pure Oil issue to the Royal Dutch 
interests, but they couldn't get together. 
So, if Royal Dutch buys any of the Pure 
Oil stock, it will do so as an investor 
rather than with a view to obtaining 
working control. 

Just about the time the syndicate was 
dissolving, it got a boost from the Pure 
Oil Co. The financial statement for 
1937 shows $2.15 a common share 
earned, and net income of $11,403,805 
was the best since 1926. Pure Oil is 
withdrawing from the retail business in 
marketing areas which have proved un- 
profitable, and expects henceforth to be 
able to produce all the crude it needs (it 
has had to buy crude in recent years). It 
also has put its refinery properties into 
up-to-the-minute condition, and is stress- 
ing petroleum production in the new 
southern Illinois area. Some economies 
already have been realized, and further 
savings are anticipated 


John Bull, Investor—Stagnation of 
domestic investment markets has turned 
many eyes toward a as in the case 
of the Pure Oil bankers. Although 
England has been experiencing a reces- 
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‘IRST statistics on production and consumption of non-ferrous metals in February 

come from the zine industry—and they are not reassuring. 
vas the smallest since early in 1933, production was curtailed only moderately, and stocks 
« hand continued to shoot up. Well over half the rise in stocks was in the classi- 
‘ration of high-grade zinc—the type used mainly by the automobile companies—indi- 
‘ating the extent to which low motor car production is contributing to the situation. 
‘eduction and consumption are expected to be at least a little closer together in 
March, for producers are curtailing drastically. 


Apparent consumption 


sion” of its own, the new capital market | 
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ACCIDENT 
HOSPITAL 


Salaried experts of the tna Group 
Division will give you intelligent 
and up-to-the-minute information 
on all phases of employee insurance. 


ATNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford Connecticut 


A real structural siding 
material for industrial build- 
ings. Fire-resisting, weather- 
resisting, toughens with age. 
Made of asbestos-cement, with 


corrugations shaped and spaced 


to provide maximum strength 
| with minimum weight. Let us 
_advise you on the many eco- 


nomical uses for Trafford Tile. 
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in London seems a bit more potent than 
that in New York. 

This was demonstrated a few days ago 
when a $7,000,000 department of 
Akershus (Norway) dollar bond issue 
was sold in London. While this issue 
was registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in this country, 
there was no intention of offering it 
here. And London snapped it up. 

Some have wondered, since Great Bri- 
tain let down the bars on capital invest- 
ment outside the United Kingdom, how 
extensively London would go in for 
foreign loans. So far there has been no 
real test, although the $7,000,000 
Akershus financing gives some indica- 
tion. The reported interest of British 
investment trusts in American securities 
is another straw in the wind. 


Sidelight—To those who lack confi- 
dence in Uncle Sam's currency, the de- 
— of Akershus financing should 

significant. These are dollar bonds. 
There is no gold clause. There is no 
optional payment in other currencies. 
The Norwegian province covenants to 
meet principal and interest in United 
States dollars, nothing else. 

Those terms were written into the 
bond indenture intentionally. The feel- 
ing was that London would take to dol- 
lar bonds—and it did. This was a more 
favorable reaction toward the dollar's 
real position than has been encountered 
in many cases within the United States. 

Argentina’s Corn Failure—In the 
complicated interrelationships of inter- 
national trade, one country’s disaster is 
often another's gain. The 1936 drought 
in the United States made possible 
enormous exports of Argentine wheat 
and corn. The current season has wit- 
nessed virtual failure of the Argentine 
corn crop and the largest United States 
— in a decade. 

e latest word received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture is that Argen- 
tina in the 1937-38 season will harvest 
only about 177,000,000 bu. of corn. 
This compares with 359,615,000 bu. last 
year, and a five-year average of 334,- 
328,000 bu. 

The drought “down under” thus is 
responsible in no small measure for the 
relative stability of corn futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade around 60¢ a 
bu. Without the benefit of small crops 
in the Argentine and storage loans from 
the Commodity Credit Corp., it is doubt- 
ful if the United States’ 1937 production 
of 2,644,995,000 bu. would command 
present prices. Our crop was 1,507,- 
089,000 in 1936 and 2,554,772,000 on 
the average in the years from 1928 to 
1932. Sixty-cent corn may not please 
domestic farmers when it is considered 
as a cash crop, but it looks pretty good 
on the hoof, with hog prices nudging 
up toward $10 a cwt., the best price 
in months. 
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BENEFICIAL INDUSTR 
LOAN CORPORATIO: 


Dividend Notice 


DIVIDENDS have been declare 
the board of directors, as fo! 


Prererrep Series A, 
cents per share, payable Apr: 
1938 to stockholders of record at 
of business April 15, 1938. 
Common Srocr, 45 cents 
share payable March 30, 193 
stockholders of record at close of 
iness March 15, 1938. 


E. A. Baner, Treasurer. 


-- Babson’s Reports - 


SALES - 


Where will they be 


BEST? 


In 9 of 150 cities throughout 
the U. S. business for May, 
1938, is forecast 10% or more 
ahead of May, 1937. 


On the other hand—in 35 
cities of the 150, business is fore- 
cast at 10% or more lower for 
May than a year ago. 


What cities will you be 
selling? Where will your next 
advertising be placed? W here 
can you get the most for your 
sales dollar? 


Babson’s current Manage- 
ment-Sales Bulletin, issued 
monthly, will give you the 
answers. 

In this Bulletin, Babson’s 
Sales and Credit Forecast 
Map rates the 48 states and 
Canadian Provinces, and 250 
cities in the two countries. 


Send for 


a complimentary report today 


Dept. 85-60, Babson Park, Moss. | 
Please send me, without obligation, 
a copy of your latest Management- 
Sales Bulletin. 


Name 


Company 


Address 
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editorially Speaking — 
yN | x’ someone please introduce those Hardy: “Our Dean Durfee reports that, 
‘oval Albanian sisters, conveniently had he [Mr. Farraris} been a Hobart | 
vq as Maisie, Ruhie, and Maxie, to graduate, the sum jingling in his sagging 
three Marx brothers ? pocket would doubtless have been 
$19.99; though, otherwise, it might have 
, y our financial department in last been $18.98, etc., etc., etc., on down to 
v » formation as a quadruple bottom; mentioned.” Yes, 80¢ is the twen- 
at a et of the stock  tieth and lowest possible answer; the 
‘et at its low points suggests a four- sum of which Mr. Farraris might most 
) per j insect. . . . Such a sight is not have been ashamed, if that was his all. 
to sarily reassuring.” Certainly isn't. 
f bus act, to anyone who has been taught Burt on this point we receive a dissent 
every insect has six legs or more, a from L. B. Converse, of the Eddy Paper 
legged insect is disconcerting— Corp., Chicago: “I do not think Mr. 
-: sially if it has a quadruple bottom. Farraris was ashamed to admit that he 
— 7 only had 80¢, I think he was proud 
winc given careful attention to the that he — of 
“foo mony in Stalin’s latest opera, we money ssible to make him $79.20 
ude that the Mayo mur- deal. I think he was much 
ed George Washington. smarter than his uncle, who some time 
. ago had the same proposition made to 
xp now will all the non-puzzlers in him, and he had to get out his horse 
e wdience kindly leave? This is an and buggy in order to get $6,736 and 
, be tive session, for puzzlers only—and 6,816¢ to swap with another kind- 
. s;. We don’t belong in their com- hearted soul for cents and dollars re- 
> but as we warned you last week, spectively. This was an awful lot of 
| © re off on a puzzlers’ voyage today. work on his uncle's part to get the 
shore that’s going ashore! ... $79.20 [Wait a moment, Mr. Converse, 
chout in Feb. 19 we wrote: let’s check up on you. $6,736 and 
May, ” 6,816¢ equal $6,804.16, which Cipri- 
more ano’s uncle exchanged for $6,816 plus 
Associated Press, “Cipriano Farraris, the 6,736¢, a total of $6,883.36, from 
in 35 ampion number juggler of them all, which deduct $6,804.16, leaving $79.20. 
fone. That's right; go ahead, Mr. Converse. }, 
r for pod and Mr. Farraris was either smart or 
e amount I have, I could buy a $79.20 lucky to only have 80¢ and make the 
nd-hand automobile and still have same amount of money as his uncle did 
u be ft the amount I now possess. How with a much larger amount. 
next uch have 1?’ No one seemed to know “Do you suppose that it made any 
here d Farraris would not tell. diff h P 
Do you suppose he’s ashamed to admit ference how many dollars and cents 
your :s only got 80¢? he had as long as he had 80 more cents 
than dollars?” 
age- fren that the deluge. There's a large Not a bit. Our brother Jocks the 
sued sh from A. B. Gardner, of Balti- baker, who sleeps along wi’ us and Harry 
the re: “I trust that your answer of 80¢ Lauder, made this kind of deal with 
the puzzle of Cipriano Farraris is an Edinburgh banker on Dec. 5, 1831, 
: cious.” Our answer? We didn’t when he had $25 and 105¢, which he 
on'’s ¢80¢ as the answer. We merely in- exchanged for $105.25, with which he 
cast ited that Mr. Farraris might only bought a $79.20 second-hand car, leav- 
= ¢80¢. He could have more. “Being ing him $25 and 105¢. And only yester- 
“« member of the N.P.L., although not day the Gentleman on the Statistical 
we e, continues Mr. Gardner, “I have Desk, while lunching with the treasurer 
doubts as to the correctness of the of McGraw-Hill, gave him $166,815,- 
P. dispatch. As a matter of fact you 237,251,463,194,813 dollars and 166,- 
7 — 19 different answers to this 815,237,251,463,194,893¢, a total of 
y illed puzzle. Get out your old $168,483,389,623,977,826,761.93, and | 
voka and try out the following: received dollars for cents, and cents for | 
ts ” Sl, $2.82, $3.83, $4.84, and soonup dollars, so that he had $168,483,389,- 
$19.99." And so on up? And wh 623,977,826,841.13, netting him a profit 
down? Isn't there a twentieth of $79.20. 
nem, wer? And now all ashore! Everybody! The 


ND now comes Frederick K. Hardy, 
ning trom the department of eco- 
mcs of Hobart College, at Geneva, 
Y.; we presume he’s an undergrad- 
tinstead of the president of Hobart. 
fot, you can be sure many devout 
artists will correct us. Writes Mr. 


cruise of the Puzzle Ship is ended. But 
in a week or two we hope to have time 
for a short return trip with Mr. Hardy 
of Hobart, who, in his letter, not only 
unriddled Cipriano Farraris but sprang 
a more complicated puzzle on us, thus 
challenging our most incurably simian 
characteristic—curiosity. 


BLACK CORE —wortd's lorgest selling 2000 shee! 
roll. Sold by reticble paper merchonts everywhere 
Ask about ovr complete tine of intertoided tissues 
VICTORIA PAPER MILLS COMPANY, FULTON, N.Y 


Have you a product? 


salable through automotive or hard- 
ware jobbers? 
. sultable to be handled as an addi 
tional line by the national sales force of 
one of the largest manufacturer 
motive replacement ttemasa? 
If your product has an established sale 
or exceptional pussibilities for sales 
deve, m t. this npa vould 1 in 
terested in considering its exclusive sales 
representation, or manufacture and sale 
if suitable Write full details, in con 
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“Manufacturer,” BO 269 
330 West 42nd St., 


Darnell Casters, 
whether for office 
or plant, feature @ 
Double Ball-Bear- 
ing Swivel that 
assures easy rolling! 


DARNELL 
Office Chair Casters 


—and enjoy the comfort and effi- 
ciency of swivel-chair operation 
that only Darnell Double Ball-Bear- 
ing Casters can give. Ask your 
office furniture dealer—he knows! 
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Both There and Here 


What has been napperins below the 
Rio Grande may shed light on what 
has been happening in Washington. 
Mr. Roosevelt rather peues himself 
the other day, when he finished five 
years in office. He said he had been 
steering a consistent course all along. 
There are differences of opinion about 
the wisdom of that course, but these 
are harder to judge than another ques- 
tion—whether Mr. Roosevelt hasn't 
been trying to make the ship reach 
her goal too swiftly. The obvious 
answer is yes. Look at Mexico and 
you find the same trouble there—too 
ardent a haste to socialize gaye 
in a hurry. And the result is muc 
the same—industrial woe. 

The Mexican government has been 
insisting that the foreign oil compan- 
ies in Mexico pay staggering sums to 
their employees as retroactive wage in- 
creases. Recently the Mexican Su- 
preme Court sustained the govern- 
ment and ordered the companies to 
pay more than $6,000,000 within less 
than a week. The companies, not onl 
the American but the British, said it 
was impossible. They pointed out 
that they have offered their workers a 
minimum daily wage of five pesos, 
which is twice the legal minimum for 
Mexican industries; that the working 
week is only 40 hours, that the work- 
ers get annual three-week vacations 
with pay, besides housing allowances 
and free medical treatment for their 
families; that if the men are hurt at 
work, they get full pay for 18 months; 
that if permanently hurt they get 
1460 days’ pay; and that if they are 
55 years old and have served 25 years, 
they can retire with 70% of pay. 

If the Mexican government thinks 
it can do a better job of operating the 
companies than they can themselves, 
if it thinks it can run the companies 
at a profit and improve the workers’ 
lot, it is making a a mistake, 
and in time it will learn so from the 
workers themselves. 

Until a few years ago, Mexico was 
practically primitive. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of its population was 
wholly illiterate. Any shelter that 
kept out the rain, or clothing that 
kept them warm, was luxury. The 
people have derived vast benefits from 
the foreign companies, largely Ameri- 
can, that went into the country, made 
money exploiting the natural re- 
sources, and improved things. In the 
early days there were many cases of 


unconscionable exploitation, and no- 
body can blame Mexico for trying to 
develop her resources and to use the 
labor of her people to the best ad- 
vantage. But the government has been 
too impetuous in its regulations. It 
has severely curtailed the oil industry. 
It has disorganized the production 
of sisal in the South. Some other in- 
dustries have also suffered. The gov- 
ernment has tried to go too fast, and 
it has brought affairs to a point where 
the British and American oil compan- 
ies are seriously considering the ad- 
visability of quitting the country. 
Surely there is a lesson in this for 
the government of the United States. 
Our principal economic difficulty is 
not that we have reached an extrava- 
ant height of socialization, but that 
r. Roosevelt, like Mr. Cardenas, has 
tried to accomplish in five years some- 
thing that should not be attempted in 
less than 50. He has attempted to 
force the ship of state beyond her 
capacity. It can’t be done. The ship 
wheezes, limps, creaks. You can hear 
the creaking in Mexico City. You 
can hear it in Washington. 


A Plain Decision 
That Would Help 


Stronger and clearer than the self-con- 
— atory voice of the New Deal 

elmsman as he finishes his first five 
years is the quiet voice of another 
man who comments on the course that 
the helmsman has followed. Bernard 
M. Baruch was called to Washington 
by the Senate Committee on Unem- 

oyment because it thought his opin- 
ion worth knowing. He is a Democrat 
and has long been high in the coun- 
cil of the party. He knows business 
and he knows politics. 

The senators therefore sought his 
opinion, and he gave it. He did not 
exempt business from all blame, but 
he said with regret that “unemploy- 
ment is now traceable more directly to 


government policy than anyth, 
that business could or sho: ld do” i 
urged substantial modific of 4) 
capital gains and 
taxes, but, more than this. « clear gp 
sion of the government 1. turn ay, 
from state regulation and bac , 
capitalism. It is the lack of that de: 
sion which most impedes IN 
the government made th it decision 
made it plainly and wnmistakaby 
business would feel the stimulys 7 


once. 


Pershing’s Examp/« 
To Business Men 


At the time this is written, Joh 
Pershing has a reprieve. Nobody q 
foretell its duration. Fate's gre, 
shears may snip suddenly, in dy 
twinkling of an eye, cutting the threa 
of his life before the present lines an 
read. It is also ceesihle that he wi 
live for years, surviving many young 
men who gave him up for dead 
week or two ago. If he Pad died ther 
there would have been thousands 9 
instructive editorials and sermons: by 
none would have been so instructivd 
as the lesson in courage which he hing § 
self, by his survival, has given to th 
rest of us. 
Doubtless when a man is in a com: 
he makes no conscious resistance 1 
death; but even then the spirit the 
has possessed him in his consciow 
moments is not altogether vanished 
It affects him unconsciously. And 
he has fought bravely for life i § 
along, if his resolution has neva § 
flagged despite pain and weaknes 
then there is pretty good reason fo 
believing that he is fighting on, evet 
in his coma; he is fighting againgl § 
death, he is fighting to live, he 
fighting for more days and years i 
which to watch the world and 
what it has to offer and in what way 
he may still take an active part. 
And thus Pershing fought on, whil 
the funeral train waited, and under 
takers made ready, and radio voict 
rolled on in long narrations of t 
sick man’s life, and newspaper obin 
aries and mournful editorials were # 
up in type. And suddenly there wa 
Pershing, asking for a barber a 
eating lamb stew. There was Pershing 
there was courage. Is there a less 
in that today for business men? 
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